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Notes of Recent Exposition 


News of the death of Professor T. W. MAnson 
in 1958 brought a great sense of loss not only to 
those who knew him personally as a teacher and 
friend, but to a great many others who honoured 
him for his writings, and read whatever he wrote 
with eagerness and profit. The appearance of 
another book from his hand will offer them an 
unexpected privilege which will rejoice their 
hearts. 


A few years before his death Professor MANSON 
had given a series of lectures in Manchester, 
which had later been repeated in the United States 
of America. Some of these he himself had revised 
with a view to publication; others were still in 
note form and have had to be prepared for publica- 
tion by some of his friends. These lectures are 
now available in book form under the title of 
Ethics and the Gospel.1 The subject is peculiarly 
appropriate for the last book of this great Christian 
scholar, for he never allowed his enthusiasm for 
the gospel as God’s free gift to man to make light 
of the importance of conduct in the teaching of 
Jesus and the New Testament as a whole. Nor 
did his insistence on the moral emphasis in the 
New Testament ever supplant the fundamental 
priority of the message of the gospel. 


Professor Manson begins by contrasting the 
Greek approach to ethics with that of the Hebrew. 
For the Greeks the task was first of all to define 
what is meant by the good life, and secondly to 
discover how it is attainable. It is assumed that 
by clear thinking the goal can be defined, and by 
appropriate action can be achieved. ‘When we 
turn, however, from the great philosophers of 
Greece to the great prophets of Israel, we are at 
once struck by the difference of temper, attitude 
and approach.’ ‘In Hebrew ethics the governing 
factor is the relation of human persons to a Divine 
Person; and that means that the good is not so 
much the object of philosophic enquiry as the 
content of divine revelation. ‘‘ He has shown thee, 
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O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord 
vequive of thee but to do justly, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God? (Micah 68)’’.’ 
The final product is not in the form of a discussion 
of the nature of the good or of the categorical 
imperative: it is rather a catalogue of concrete 
things that must be done or not done, because it 
is the will of God. 


The ultimate ground of Hebrew ethics is: 
“You must be holy because Yahweh your God is 
holy’. For the ancient Hebrew what we call the 
moral imperative came as a revelation of God, and 
was, by that very fact, a call to the imitation of 
God. This principle runs right through the Bible, 
till in the gospel we find Jesus saying: ‘ Be ye 
perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect’ 
(Mt 548), and ‘ Be ye merciful, as your Father is 
merciful’ (Lk 636), He asks not merely that His 
followers should keep clear of the contagion of 
evil; but also that they should show in their lives 
some positive quality akin to the positive creative 
goodness of God. 


For the Christian, however, this ‘ positive 
creative goodness of God ’ is not to be thought of 
as an abstract ideal, nor yet as expounded in a code 
of laws. It is embodied in a known life, the life of 
Jesus. Jesus does not ask anyone to go where He 
has not already been Himself, or to do anything 
that He has not already done Himself. ‘ The 
stiffest question He asks a disciple is, ‘Can you 
drink the cup that I drink, and share the baptism 
that I undergo ?”’ (Mark 1088). With Him we are 
never on uncharted ways, for He is always ahead 
of us.’ 


It is out of this perfect life that there comes a 
deeper meaning to the two great Commandments 
of the Law. The second of these requires a man 
to love his neighbour as he loves himself. ‘ How 
do I love myself ? Most of us, if we are candid, 
must answer “ selfishly ’’. To love my neighbour 
as myself may therefore be no more than a kind of 
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sublimated selfishness. What then is the differ- 
entia of Christian ethics?’ The secret is to be 
found in Jn 1334: ‘I give you a new command- 
ment: it is that you love one another. As I have 
loved you, you are to love one another.’ ‘“‘ As I 
have loved you’”’: that is the characteristic and 
hall mark of the Gospel ethic.’ To this principle 
of conduct Professor Manson adds these words of 
interpretation: ‘To love as Christ means to put 
so high a valuation on your neighbour that it will 
be as impossible for you to harbour evil thoughts 
about him as to do him a physical injury ’. 


Jesus Christ is, however, far more than the past 
embodiment in a human life of perfect goodness as 
God has revealed goodness. As the living Christ 
He is there to lead the way for all who are prepared 
to follow Him. ‘ More than that, the strength to 
follow is there too. The living Christ still has two 
hands, one to point the way, and the other held 
out to help us along. So the Christian ideal lies 
before us, not as a remote and austere mountain 
peak, an ethical Everest which we must scale by 
our own skill and endurance; but as a-road on 
which we may walk with Christ as guide and friend. 
And we are assured, as we set out on the journey, 
that He is with us always, ‘“‘even unto the end of 
the world’ (Matthew 28?°.).’ 


Is there some danger lest that well-known 
phrase, ‘the priesthood of all believers’ should 
degenerate into a religious cliché, or at least should 
become so indeterminate in meaning as to lose the 
strength and warmth of its appeal? Although 
strongly based in Scripture, especially in 1 P 25, 
‘ Ye also, as living stones, are built up a spiritual 
house, to be a holy priesthood’, the theological 
phrase itself is not directly taken from the New 
Testament, and it finds its meaning only in the 
context of worship, community life, and service. 
In common usage often only a Protestant watch- 
word, its significance, wide and deep, has to be 
appropriated in the profoundest depths of Christian 
experience and in the widest activities of daily life. 
A re-discovery of its religious value is one of the 
greatest needs of Christianity to-day, and is only 
to be made with much searching and not a little 
effort. 


If this claim is justified, one cannot be too 
grateful to Dr. Cyril Eastwood, who has made a 
detailed and exhaustive study of the doctrine from 
the Reformation, when it became a living issue, 
down to the present day—The Priesthood of ail 
Believers: An Examination of the Doctrine from 


the Reformation to the Present Day.1 The Patristic 
period is not neglected, and, we believe, the 
author intends to investigate the history of the 
doctrine during the Middle Ages. Wisely he does 
not provide us with a ready-made definition, but 
unfolds its meaning as it grows in the teaching of 
Luther, Calvin, some Anglican writers, the Puritan 
divines, and John and Charles Wesley. The result 
is a valuable compendium of experimental theology. 


We must leave Dr. Eastwoop to tell his own 
story about the great Protestant leaders mentioned 
above. Suffice it to say that his account is full, 
competent, and scholarly, well documented and_ 
furnished with a valuable bibliography given 
chapter by chapter. Readers who believe in the 
Priesthood of Believers and those who have not 
hitherto appreciated the greatness of the doctrine 
will find in these pages an interesting and readable 
account of the great part it has played in historical 
theology. They also cannot fail to see its impor- 
tance for the Church of to-day, especially in its 
bearings upon unity and the development of 
Christian worship. Teaching which underlies the 
theology of Luther and Calvin, and has powerfully 
influenced the thought of so many who owe a 
heavy debt of allegiance to these pioneers, is a 
worthy field of study for preachers and students 
who are alive to the needs of the modern world. 


In the final chapter Dr. Eastwoop lists no less 
than twelve conclusions which he had drawn from 
his historical survey. There is nothing narrow or 
sectarian about these inferences. No single Church, 
he contends, has been able to express in its 
worship, work, and witness, the full richness of this 
doctrine. The Anglican Church, he declares, has 
unquestionably emphasized the importance of 
expressing the universal priesthood in the liturgical 
life of the Church but has been prevented from 
giving full expression to it by the idea of lineal 
succession and the very limited place afforded to 
the service of the laity. ‘ Nonconformists, on the 
other hand, have preserved its ethical and evange- 
listic emphasis, but have been prevented from 
giving complete expression to it by three factors : 
(1) They have never successfully developed the 
corporate aspect of worship; (2) they have never 
fully grasped the idea that the two Sacraments of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are pre-eminently 
Sacraments of the universal priesthood and are 
expressions of it; and (3) they have not, until 
our own day, given sufficient attention to the 
doctrine of divine vocation’. The Eastern 
Orthodox and the Roman Churches have naturally 

1 Epworth Press; 30s. net. 
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little interest in the priesthood of believers. In the 
opinion of Dr. Eastwood, on the contrary, the 
doctrine is, ‘ a unitive, positive, and comprehensive 
principle which springs from the Evangelical 
concept of “free grace’’’; it asserts that God’s 
justifying activity is proclaimed in the lives of all 
believers, and is related to the High Priesthood 
of Christ. He writes: ‘Polycarp has the full 
support of all the early Fathers when he says: 
“There was now the same High Priest and 
Mediator for all, through whom all men, being once 
reconciled to God, are themselves made a priestly 
and spiritual vace’’’. 


Dr. Eastwood makes a significant contribution 
to his theme when he urges that the truths 
inherent in the doctrine should be incorporated in 
the worshipping life of the Church. ‘Some of the 


Free Churches ’, he writes, ‘ have proclaimed most 
fervently the priesthood of all believers but have 
never troubled to give it expression in the most 
obvious way—the Responsive Reading ’. ‘ Protes- 
tants may well have to ask themselves whether 
some of the symbolic acts of worship which they 
have rejected may not express the ethos of their 
Protestantism more adequately than some of the 
customs which they have retained’. The combin- 
ation of this emphasis with an insistence upon the 
full participation of all Christians in the full 
evangelistic action of the Church, and a plea for 
a fuller understanding of the doctrine of divine 
vocation in daily tasks, is a striking feature in 
this remarkable book. In the common life, Dr. 
Eastwood declares, ‘ It is the task of every Christian 
to draw men nearer to Christ, to be, in fact, a 
priest ’. 


‘Compel Them to Come In’ 


By THE REVEREND CANON E, Moore Dar.LinG, KENILWORTH 


Out of every ten people in this country only one 
has any real connexion with organized religion. 
That is the challenge to the churches, a challenge 
which is far too often met by a rehashing of the 
old shibboleths, a revival of old methods which 
experience long ago proved to be ineffective, a 
repetition of pious phrases in prayers and sermons 
which were never much more than current 
religious coin and to-day are meaningless to at 
least ninety per cent. of our population. 

First let us consider youth and the churches. I 
remember how, some forty odd years ago, a 
friend of mine took over a new Parish in which he 
introduced a new type of Service. ‘I shall 
concentrate on youth ’, said he, ‘so that when the 
present generation has gone I shall have a solid, 
trained congregation.’ That place is still concen- 
trating on youth—and still hopes to achieve the solid 
trained congregation which it so manifestly lacks. 

Again, in the Parish Magazine of an area I 
know well it was asserted that the Parish could 
be proud because it was so manifestly a community. 
The local parson, a grand person, was a friend of 
mine so I tackled him about a statement which 
seemed to me to be patently untrue. We sat 
down quietly to analyse the situation. The Parish 
ran every sort of Youth Activity there is, and every 
evening the clergy were out overseeing the Club, 
| the Fellowship, Boy Scouts, Girl Guides and the 
| rest. We carefully noted numbers and on the 
parson’s own showing no more than seven hundred 
men, women, boys and girls were touched by the 
parochial efforts. Even in that seven hundred 


many had been counted twice! That meant that 
in that particular Parish nine thousand three 
hundred souls were outside the Church’s orbit. 
Evening Service is usually looked on as the place 
for evangelistic preaching. In this Parish of ten 
thousand folk with its big church, the normal 
Sunday evening congregation was about two 
hundred and fifty—maybe less. 

This is not to pillory an individual Parish. 
There are so many hundreds like it that it may be 
looked on as typical, and in all of them we find a 
complete failure even to attempt any real evangel- 
istic effort. In them organized religion is dying 
before our eyes. What we are really failing to 
learn is that to concentrate on the children, leaving 
them to be brought up by parents in whose lives 
religion plays no part, is asking for trouble. 
Somehow religion must be got back into the homes. 

Having looked at Parishes where evangelism 
hardly exists let us turn our eyes to places where 
it does. Parish A, during the War, had a handful 
of members and was as dead as mutton. In ten 
years a new young Vicar (now by the way a well- 
known Bishop) transformed it so that two hundred 
people worshipped at the Blessed Sacrament every 
Sunday and at Evensong the big church was packed. 
Asked how it was done the Vicar replied ‘ One by 
one’. True he had all the organizations, but the 
deep foundation was knowledge of and care for 
each family. I believe that ‘one by one’ is the 
answer everywhere. Parish B has an altogether 
different type of Service, but ‘one by one’ holds 
here, too, and the church is packed. Parish C has 
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a similar type of Service to B, but is much more 
mixed in its social strata. It has the same founda- 
tion. All three have one other factor in common. 
That is the power that keeps people when they have 
been veached. That factor means taking infinite 
pains over the preparation of Services—lessons, 
prayers, hymns, sermon, all mean something real 
and practical to that particular congregation—as it 
is made obvious that they are real to the clergy. 
So many Services give the impression of a religious 
charade, and so many sermons seem to be entirely 
unconnected with the daily life of the listeners and 
to be built up of time-worn clichés. 

Thus a youngish working woman had been to 
her church when it had a special preacher—an 
Evangelist. A friend of mine asked her what was 
the subject of the sermon. She hesitated and then 
with an impish grin replied, ‘ You know. “ Tell 
me the old old story ”’’. 

Next we must find room for a word on ‘ Missions’, 
those occasions when special plans are laid on and 
special preachers imported to bring back the lost 
and the lapsed, but before that is done one must 
make it plain that our best chance is to reclaim 
the many thousands who were once members, 
but who drifted away mainly in the age group 
twenty to thirty. There we have two advantages. 
First there is something to which to appeal and, 
second, when we get them back they fit in more 
easily with our normal worship and parochial 
system. It is not that we must leave the real 
pagan to his own devices. It is to suggest that in 
very many cases we should look on the lapsed as 
Priority One. 

Coming to the method and achievements of the 
Mission itself, may it not be true that the very fact 
that we have a Mission only once in seven years 
is an admission that we look on Evangelism as a 
sort of ecclesiastical extra and not as the very 
heart of our parochial responsibility ? The clergy 
of the type of Parish I have been criticizing, some 
of them close friends of mine, are splendid folk, 
but as a well-known Bishop said to me recently 
“They just are not evangelists!’ Again, when 
it does come the Mission makes precisely the 
same appeal as it did fifty years ago. Services 
are in church, less formal maybe, and using 
special hymn-books of a much more emotional 
type, the same being true of the sermon. I doubt 
if the appeal means even as much as it did fifty 
years ago, as habits of thought have changed so 
vitally. 

Surely the very essence of this sort of effort 
should be to meet these folk on their own ground, 
not on ours, so that it is a fundamental mistake 
to concentrate our efforts on meetings or Services 
in church, Surely it should be a case of ‘ High- 
ways and Hedges ’. 
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First, of course, must come the personal life of 
the parson, so intimately well-known to the people 
of the district. Scholarship, eloquence, even the 
deadly gift of charm will be unavailing, unless 
‘men take knowledge of him that he has been with 
Jesus’. They will look first, as they have every 
right to look, for evidence of the effect of the gospel 
on the parson’s own personal life. Arrogance, 
conceit, greed for his ‘ rights’, a love of his own 
way, temper, petulance and laziness are only some 
of the faults which inhibit our gospel. I remember 
many years ago standing near a young curate 
whose loud voice and arrogant manner dominated 
a local library. When he had gone, the librarian 
looked at me and said, ‘ You don’t really believe 
that he has got anything to do with God, do 
you ?’ 

Next I put the importance of making every 
possible contact—shop, allotment, club, school, etc., 
etc. Above all speak to every one in the street and 
be really friendly with every person who comes 
to the door if you should happen to open it. In 
your own house treat folk not as parishioners but 
as friends—and so the circle of those you have 
touched will widen. Above all, remember that 
the Holy Spirit is communicable. 

Last, as has been said, let there be nothing in 
your church Service which cannot be understood 
by the worshippers. It is recorded of our Master 
that the common people heard Him gladly. If 
you look at the parables surely it is plain that to 
begin with they knew what He was talking about 
and saw how it related to them! All that means 
that instead of having a Mission in the Parish 
once in seven years you should be having one 
every Sunday—and week day ! 

According to the A.V., in his address on Mars 
Hill, St. Paul began by saying that he found the 
Athenians ‘somewhat superstitious’. Moffatt’s 
more accurate translation reads, ‘I observe at 
every turn that you are a most religious people ’. 
Maybe putting it colloquially we might translate : 
‘Obviously you folk are keen on religion’. 
Surely the position is closely analogous in this 
country to-day. We are ‘somewhat super- 
stitious’ for in their desire to cling to some sort 
of other-worldly wisdom, men and women seek 
astrologers and fortune-tellers as never. before, 
but I believe that the craving goes deeper than 
that. Never was religion more keenly debated 
than to-day, when as certainly was not the case 
even half a century ago clergy are welcomed to 
carry the gospel to the factory floor and in the bar 
of the local inn. 

The gate of opportunity yawns. God grant that 
we of the churches have the holiness, humility, 
humanity and courage to lead the man in the 
street through it. 
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Hellenistic Thought in New Testament Times 
The Way of Tranquillity 


The Epicureans—II. 


By THE REVEREND WILLIAM Barcray, D.D., THe UNIVERSITY oF GLASGOW 


WE must now go on to deal with the thought and 
the teaching of Epicurus. In any account and 
evaluation of his teaching his basic aim and 
purpose must always be kept firmly in mind. The 
aim of Epicurus was to enable men to find un- 
troubled tranquillity (arapagia). The great enemy 
of tranquillity is fear, and the two great fears by 
which men are haunted are the fear of death and the 
fear of the gods. It is to eliminate these two fears 
that the whole system of Epicurus is constructed. 

Epicurus was an uncompromising materialist in 
the literal sense of the term. Nothing can come 
into being out of that which is non-existent. If 
anything could come into existence without its 
proper ‘ germs’ or ‘seeds’, then anything could 
come into existence out of anything, and the world 
would be a chaos. Nor can that which is existent 
ever be dissolved and pass out of existence, for 
if it could, everything would have passed out of 
existence. It, therefore, follows that the sum total 
of things was always as it is now, and will always 
remain as it is now, for there is nothing into 
which it can be changed, and there is nothing from 
outside which can enter into it.1 

The only reality is body reality. To affect or to 
be affected a substance must be corporeal.? The 
qualities which attach to any body are of two 
kinds. There are properties (cupBeBnxdra) and 
accidents (ovymtwpuara). Properties are the essential 
constituents of a body without which it cannot 
exist at all—shape, size and weight. Accidents 
are chance modes of the body which alter and 
vary and change, and whose presence and absence 
do not affect the essential nature of the body. So 
Socrates remains Socrates whether he is slave 
or free, good or bad, speaking or being spoken 
about.? Curiously enough, the same thing can be 
a property or an accident under different conditions. 
Colour is an accident of a body, for you cannot see 
it in the dark, and yet the body still exists, but 
is a property of visibility, which cannot exist 
without it. Slavery is the accident of a man, but 


1 Diogenes Laertius, x. 38, 39 ; Lucretius, i. 125-214. 
- All quotations from Lucretius are, of course, from his 
De Rerum Natura. 

2 Diogenes Laertius, x. 67. - 

3 Diogenes Laertius, x. 71. EST 4 >i ete, pry 


the property of a slave. 


According to Epicurus 
time is an accident, for time itself is nothing and 
cannot be known apart from the motion and 
rest of things within it.4 

For Epicurus the only possible way in which 
knowledge can come is through sensation.’ All 
sensations are equally valid ; one sensation cannot 
contradict another for they are sensations of 
different things; one sense cannot contradict 


another ; one person’s sensations cannot refute 
another person’s sensations. Sensations are 
absolutely to be trusted and cannot lie. Where 


error and mistakes arise is not the sensation but 
in the man’s interpretation of it. Reason cannot 
refute sensation, for reason can only work with 
the material which sensation brings to it. 

On the face of it this makes man’s knowledge 
nothing other than a series of momentary and 
isolated and disconnected sensations. But sensa- 
tion produces zrpdAnyus. II pdAnyus is a right general 
conception, or picture, or idea, produced by the 
recollection of what has already been presented to 
the mind by repeated sensations. The word man 
immediately produces a picture, because sensations 
have given us a true general picture of aman. So 
we can immediately answer the question, ‘ Is that 
a horse or a cow ?’ because we have the correct 
general concept in the mind. According to 
Epicurus, these general conceptions are not the 
product of the activity of the mind; they arise 
within the mind naturally and automatically.® 
‘YrdAnyus or dd€a is the action of the mind on 
sensation ; it is thought, supposition, interpreta- 
tion; and it is there that error enters in. All 
interpretation must be tested by the senses. A 
man sees a tower in the distance and says that it is 
round ; that is a supposition; he must test that 
supposition by the senses, by going to look at the 
tower; and then he may find that it is in fact 
square and not round. The interpretation must 
always be tested by the sensation. 


4 Diogenes Laertius, x. 72. 

5 Diogenes Laertius, x. 38, 62; Cicero, De Finibus, 
I. vii. 22; Sextus Empiricus, Against the Mathe- 
maticians, vii. 203. 

6 Diogenes Laertius, x. 
Deorum, I. xvi. 43. 
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It is basic to the thought of Epicurus that in 
this world there are only two realities—bodies and 
empty space. That there are bodies the senses 
tell; empty space, void, there must be or there 
could be no such thing as motion.1 ‘ Everything 
consists of bodies and empty space—and there is 
no third thing.’ 

It is now that Epicurus takes his great and 
basic step. Of what are bodies composed ? For 
his answer to this question Epicurus was indebted 
to Democritus of Abdera who lived about 430 B.c., 
and to Leucippus before him, and to Protagoras, 
by whom the theories of Democritus were popular- 
ized in Athens, for it is to Democritus that Epicurus 
owed his atomic theory.? 

All bodies which are known by sensation, and 
that is the only way in which any body can be 
known, can be divided into separate parts. Now 
suppose this process of division to be carried on 
and on, then a stage will finally be reached when 
something is arrived at, which can no longer be 
divided. That indivisible something is the atom, 
for an atom is literally something which cannot be 
cut or divided. The procession of division is 
inconceivably long, but it is not infinite, for if it 
was infinite, then matter would in the end be 
divided out of existence altogether, which is 
impossible. The atom is the ‘last’ indivisible 
particle, as Wallace calls it, ‘the limit of dis- 
integration ’.8 

Of all things the atom is the only thing which is 
absolutely solid. All other bodies are composed of 
atoms and void, atoms with interstices of space 
between them. Ii it were not so, they could not 
be broken, nor could food be assimilated into the 
body, nor could heat or cold or noise or fire or 
water penetrate into a body and diffuse themselves 
throughout a body.* The atom neither came into 
existence, nor will it ever cease to exist; it will 
always remain the same; as Wallace puts it, for 
the atom creation and annihilation are both 
impossible. 

Atoms are real bodies, not simply theoretical 
postulates, like, for instance, a mathematical point. 
Atoms have no qualities such as colour or smell or 
temperature ; they have only the properties which 
all bodies must have—shape, size and weight.® 


1 Diogenes Laertius, x. 39; Lucretius, i. 370-397, 
422; Sextus Empiricus, Against the Mathematicians, 
li. 333, Vii. 213, viii. 329; Plutarch, Against Colotes, 
Lived T 2k. 

? For an account of the work of Leucippus and 
Democritus see Cyril Bailey, The Greek Atomists and 
Epicurus, 64-213. 

5 Diogenes Laertius, x. 41, 54, 56; Lucretius, i.; 
W. Wallace, Epicureanism, 174. 

* Lucretius, i. 530-535. 

® Diogenes Laertius, x. 54. 
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Atoms have an inconceivable number of shapes 
in order to account for the vast number of differ- 
ences between bodies, but they have not an 
infinite number of shapes, for that would make 
any kind of order in the world impossible.* The 
atoms of honey are, for instance, smooth, while 
the atoms of gall have jagged edges. The atoms 
have an inconceivable number of sizes, being 
limited only by the fact that they are never so 
small as to pass out of existence, and never so big 
as to become visible.? They vary in fineness, for 
the atoms of light are finer than the atoms of oil, 
for light can pass through horn while oil cannot. 
Both atoms and space are infinite and boundless. 
If atoms were infinite and space was not, there 
would be no place for them to move ; and if space 
was infinite and atoms were not, the atoms would 
be lost in the immensities. 

How then did these atoms become formed into 
the bodies which we know in the world? In the 
beginning there was nothing but atoms and space, 
atoms and void. The atoms were falling steadily 
downwards in infinite space. Epicurus knows that 
there can be no ‘up’ or ‘ down’ in infinity, but 
the terms are used from the relative and the 
human point of view. They were all falling at 
equal and inconceivable speed, for weight makes 
no difference to falling speed in empty space. 

Now unless something happened, the atoms. 
would go on for ever falling downwards through 
space in parallel lines, and there could be nothing 
but a kind of rain of atoms in space. But Epicurus 
endowed his atoms with the power to swerve very 
slightly. It is in fact this power to swerve which 
provides the fact of free-will in the universe.® 
When the atoms swerve, they collide, and form 
oscillating masses, and out of these fortuitous 
conglomerations of atoms everything in this world 
is formed.1° Out in the vast spaces of the universe 
new worlds are always being formed, some round, 
some oval, some triangular, of every shape, 
infinite in number.1! But every single thing in 
this world is made of atoms which have accidentally 
swerved and collided. When they are closely 
interlaced and rebound from each other a very 
short distance, solids are formed; when they 
rebound further, liquids are formed; and when 
they are only loosely connected and oscillate 
widely, gases are formed. 


6 Diogenes Laertius, x. 42; Lucretius, ii. 333, 478. 

7 Diogenes Laertius, x. 56; Lucretius, iii. 381. 

8 Diogenes Laertius, x. 42, x. 60; Lucretius, ii. 
80-332. 

® Lucretius, iii. 216, 251; Cicero, De Finibus, I. vi. 
18; De Natura Deorvum, I. xxv. 69; De Fato, x. 22. 

10 Diogenes Laertius, x. 43, 44. 

11 Diogenes Laertius, x. 74. 
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Just as everything else is atoms, so is the soul.} 
The soul is made of very fine atoms, which is seen 
from the speed of thought and from the fact that 
there is no difference in weight between a living 
and a dead body.” The soul isa material conglomer- 
ation of very fine atoms ; itisreceived from parents 
in generation; it is dispersed throughout the 
whole body ; but the rational part of the soul in 
which mental activity, sensation and perception 
reside is localized in the breast.? 

The soul is made up of four elements, which 
themselves are composed of atoms, fire, air, 
vapour and a fourth nameless element. The 
character of a living creature depends on which 
of the four elements predominates. When the hot 
element predominates, there is wrath and the 
flashing eye, as in the case of the lion. When the 
cold element predominates, there is fear and 
| tremor, as in the case of the stag ; when the quiet 
air element predominates, there is calm tran- 
quillity, as in the case of the cow. The atoms of 
which a man is composed in his soul determine 
_what a man is, however much training may polish 
or control.* 

When death comes, the connexion between the 
body and the atoms of the soul is loosed. The 
- atoms of the soul are not destroyed; but they are so 
light that they are simply dispersed and fly away. 
Atoms thou art and to atoms thou shalt return.® 

Death then is nothing. It is simply the cessation 
of all feeling. The mythical terrors of death and 
the afterworld are only a delusion. The time after 
we cease to be affects us no more than the time 
before we came into being. 

Here is how Epicurus sought to take away the 
fear of death. The second of the sovereign 
maxims runs: ‘ Death is nothing to us; for that 
which is dissolved is without sensation ; and that 
which lacks sensation is nothing to us’. ‘ Become 
accustomed’, writes Epicurus to Menoeceus, ‘to 
the idea that death means nothing to us.’ Take 
away the craving for immortality, and mortality 
will become enjoyable.’ There is nothing terrible 
in living for the man who has discovered that there 
is nothing terrible in not living. Death concerns 
neither the living not the dead. For the living it 
does not exist, and the dead are no more. 

It is not that Epicurus invites men to forget 
death. Rather, he invites men to die well. A man 


1 Diogenes Laertius, x. 63. 

2 Lucretius, ili. 177. 

8 Lucretius, iii. 94, 136, 396, 613. 

4 Lucretius, iii. 288 ff. 

5Lucretius, iii. 417-827; Plutarch, The Impossibility of 

- Living Happily as an Epicurean, 27 ; Sextus Empiricus, 

Against the Mathematicians, ix. 72. 

® Diogenes Laertius, x. 139. 
' 7 Diogenes Laertius, x. 124, 125. 
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must remember the inevitability of death. ‘Some 
men ’, says Epicurus, ‘ throughout all their lives 
gather together the means of life, for they do not 
see that the draught swallowed by all of us at 
birth is a draught of death.’*® Against all else 
it is possible to provide security, but in regard to 
death all of us mortals dwell in an unfortified 
city. But when a man has lived well, and when he 
is convinced of the nothingness of death, then he 
can come to the end in cheerfulness and gladness 
and joy. Epicurus writes: ‘I have anticipated, 
thee, Fortune, and entrenched myself against all 
thy secret attacks. We will not give ourselves up 
as captives to thee or to any other circumstance ; 
but, when it is time for us to go, spitting contempt 
on life and on those who vainly cling to it, we will 
leave life crying aloud in a glorious triumph song 
that we have lived well.’1° ‘We must try to make 
the end of the journey better than the beginning, 
so long as we are journeying ; but, when we come 
to the end, we must be happy and content.’ 11 

Here was the offering of Epicurus to those who 
all their lives were in bondage to the fear of death. 
Everything in this world is a fortuitous con- 
glomeration of atoms; so is the soul; and when 
death comes there is literally nothing to fear. 

Before we leave the atoms of Epicurus, there is 
one other connexion in which we must look at 
them. Epicurus has what seems to us a fantastic 
account of the way in which things are perceived 
by the senses.!2 It is an account which he took over 
from Democritus. First, there is the way in which 
things are seen. All bodies continuously give off 
a stream of very fine particles, like images or films 
or outlines (etéwia). As these particles stream off 
from bodies, others continuously take their places, 
and so the body never grows less. They are of 
inconceivable fineness, and they fly through the 
air with inconceivable speed, and lodge in the eye 
of the beholder. So long as there is no intervening 
obstacles they will come straight to the eye. 

This has certain important consequences. It 
means that such impressions must always be 
correct; and it means that it is quite impossible 
to have a sense impression of something which 
does not exist, for every sense impression must be 
an emanation from somewhere. There are only two 
possibilities of error. The first is that the mind 
may misinterpret the impression; and _ the 
second is that sometimes these films or images 
may become mixed in mid-air, and produce a 
composite picture. Thus the picture of a centaur 


8 Fragment, 30. ® Fragment, 31. 

10 Fragment, 47. 11 Fragment, 48. 

12 Diogenes Laertius, x. 46, 48; Lucretius, iv. 26-266, 
vi. 921; Cicero, Ad Familiaves, xv. 16; Sextus 
Empiricus, Against the Mathematicians, vii. 206; 
Aulus Gellius, Attic Nights, v. 16. 
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results from the image of a horse and the image of 
a man becoming mixed. 

Second, there is the way in which things are 
heard.1 As we speak a continuous stream of 
particles is given offin the air. These particles form 
a current in the air, so that there is a kind of chain 
between the speaker and the hearer. More than one 
person can hear the same sound because the chain, 
as it were, radiates out on the way to each hearer. 

Then there is the way in which the sense of 
smell operates.2, There stream off from every 
body particles which are such as to excite and 
stimulate the organs of smelling. These particles 
are the most easily destroyed. The question arises 
why the same smell should be pleasant, say, to an 
animal, and offensive toa man. The reason is that 
the shapes of the particles differ, and the shapes 

1 Diogenes Laertius, x. 51, 52. 
2 Diogenes Laertius, x. 53. 
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of the organs of smelling differ, and when the shape 
of the particles fits the shape of the organs of 
smelling the result is pleasant and vice-versa. 

We can recall the picture of anything partly 
because the films are always there in the air, but 
become visible only when we turn our attention 
to them, and partly because the mind has learned 
to store them. But once the mind enters into the 
matter, judgment and interpretation also enter 
in, and therefore memory can never have the 
certainty of direct sensation. 

Sight and hearing and smelling can move a 
person to action because these films do not only 
enter the eye; they act also on the soul, and the 
soul acts on the body and sets it in motion. 

There is no part of the thought of Epicurus 
which better shows his utter conviction that 
bodily reality is the only reality than this theory 
of seeing, hearing, and smelling. 


Literature 


BISHOP GORE 


THE Rev. James Carpenter has written a most 
useful book which deserves the attention of all who 
are interested in the history of the Anglican 
Church and also of theologians who are concerned 
with the great doctrines of the Faith—Gove: A 
Study in Liberal Catholic Thought (Faith Press ; 
30s. net). He has provided a clear and well 
documented survey of Gore’s very large and varied 
output with critical but sympathetic comments 
which are always worth consideration. For the 
first time we have before us in reasonable compass 
the material for an estimate of Gore’s thought and 
influence. I do not think Mr. Carpenter’s researches 
have brought to light any facts which will seriously 
modify our picture of his hero, but they have made 
clear the wide range of Gore’s interests and, I 
would add, the essential coherence of his thinking. 
The quotations from unpublished letters which Mr. 
Carpenter has unearthed are often illuminating, 
and the discussion of Gore’s conception of Catholic- 
ism is specially useful. To one who, like the 
present writer, knew Gore and Rashdall, the 
question in what sense both of them could be 
described as ‘liberal’ theologians presents itself. 
Certainly Rashdall would not have regarded Gore 
as ‘ liberal’ and, equally certainly, Gore would not 
have regarded Rashdall as ‘catholic’. Reading 
Mr. Carpenter’s book has confirmed my impression 
that there was more common ground than either 
of them would have been willing to admit. They 
both were in the Anglican tradition which appeals 
to history, and to reason and conscience, and both 


sought to present the Christian faith as a body of 
doctrine which a reasonable and well-informed man 
could believe. They both recognized the impor- 
tance of philosophy and both called upon the 
prevailing philosophy of their time to elucidate the 
Christian gospel. Mr. Carpenter rightly points out 
that one of the causes of the comparative neglect 
of Gore’s theology at the present time is that the 
idealism, which was the philosophical basis of his 
constructive work, is not in fashion to-day. 
Though Rashdall’s idealism was different from 
Gore’s, it too has suffered the same fate. There 
are, however, signs that the reign of positivism 
will not last much longer and metaphysical 
speculation will return. However that may be, 
it is unlikely that Gore would have had any 
sympathy with the neo-orthodoxy of current 
Protestant theology. In that sense at least—in 
his reverence for human reason—he was a liberal 
and a rationalist. The limitation of his liberalism 
arose from his belief in authority. Mr. Carpenter 
is good on this subject and on Gore’s conception 
of the Church as the extension of the Incarnation. 
It was here that he parted company with more 
thoroughgoing liberals such as Rashdall, and it is 
here too that he touches on a controversy which 
is very much alive to-day. 

Mr. Carpenter has well insisted that Gore was 
actuated throughout by pastoral and evangelical 
motives. His strength was that he always wrote 
with the living Church and its needs in view and 
in full consciousness of the social and intellectual 
tendencies of the age. If he falls short at times of 
the exactness of terminology and logical consistency 
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demanded from academic theologians, it is often 
because he is trying to get across to the understand- 
ing of educated but inexpert readers. In general 
Gore’s thought is consistent enough. 

It is perhaps ungracious to call attention to a 
small blemish in an admirable book, but in the 
interest of preserving the subtlety of the English 
language one may remark that Mr. Carpenter 
writes ‘masterful’ when he means ‘ masterly ’, 
and appears to think that ‘invaluable’ means 
“without value’, with the result that on p. 142 
he writes a sentence which means precisely the 
opposite of what he intended. Apart from these 
slips, his book is not only a thorough and well 
arranged study ; it is well and clearly written. 

W. R. MatTHEews 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MATTHEW 


The successive volumes of ‘ Black’s New Testa- 


/ ment Commentaries ’, edited by Professor Henry 


Chadwick, D.D., of Oxford, are appearing rapidly 


' since the first work on Romans in 1957 by Dr. 
-C. K. Barrett. 


The fifth to be published is Dr. 
Floyd V. Filson’s A Commentary on the Gospel 


| According to St. Matthew (A. and C. Black; 28s. net). 
| Dr. Filson is Dean, and Professor of New Testa- 


ment Literature and History at McCormick 


Theological Seminary, Chicago, and is already well 


known to us on this side of the Atlantic. His 


) commentary, which extends to three hundred and 
| nineteen pages, is a sound, capable, and conserva- 
| tive treatment of the Gospel which fills a gap in 
| New Testament studies. 


Dr. Filson explains that he has given continual 


attention to the Synoptic Problem and to the 


author’s use of Mark, Q, and probably other 
written sources, but his primary attempt has not 
been to reconstruct sources but to grasp and state 
‘My main 
concern ’, he writes in his Foreword, ‘ has been to 
make clear how he understood the gospel story and 
what he wanted the Church to get from his book.’ 
This purpose may well explain why less attention 
is given to the historical problems raised by the 
Gospel than some readers might not unreasonably 
expect. A short Introduction discusses the im- 
portance of the Gospel in the Church, its leading 
features, sources, setting, date, authorship, pur- 
pose, and text, followed by essays on such promi- 
nent themes as the Person of Jesus, Moses and the 
Law, the Kingdom, the Miracles, the Cross and 


Resurrection, and the Church, and a useful Biblio- 


graphy is appended. Several welcome references 
are made to the importance of the Dead Sea 
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Scrolls as providing evidence that the background 
of the so-called ‘ Gnostic ’ tendencies in Matthew 
isin Judaism. The widely accepted views regarding 
the date, sources, and authorship of the Gospel are 
accepted and the Evangelist’s aim is well described 
as that of serving the teaching work of the Church. 
‘ His central concern ’, Dr. Filson writes, ‘ was not 
liturgical worship or evangelistic appeal but the 
varied and unceasing task of Christian teaching.’ 
He believes that the figure of the Suffering Servant 
deeply influenced the Evangelist’s thinking and his 
understanding of what the Old Testament antici- 
pated. 

The translation of the Greek text, which is an 
essential part of the commentary itself, is chal- 
lenging in the rendering ‘ This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I was well pleased ’, but is attractive in 
such translations as ‘ peck-measure’ instead of 
‘bushel’ and ‘one part of a letter’ instead of 
‘tittle’. On the question of the miracles Dr. 
Filson is cautious and is content for the most part 
to state carefully the issues on both sides. Of the 
nature miracles he writes: ‘To us these stories 
raise problems, but to ‘‘ Matthew ”’ they show that 
the divine power is beginning to transform this 
present imperfect world’. He warns those who 
take the birth story as poetic and figurative to 
take care not to drain away the vigour and firmness 
of that affirmation, and says that those who accept 
the Virgin birth literally ‘ must preserve the New 
Testament conviction that Jesus was born as a 
real human being and lived a truly human life’. 
He admits that the miracle stories have grown in 
the telling, but holds that they are nearer the truth 
than a gospel narrative stripped of miracles and 
high faith. The narrative of the coin in the fish’s 
mouth may have grown from a figurative state- 
ment of Jesus, but ‘ this could happen only because 
the Church knew that Jesus had done many 
remarkable things, and this did not seem an im- 
possible addition to the list’. This somewhat 
excessive caution appears in the comment on 
Mt 217, ‘ he sat on them ’, and in the question with 
reference to Pilate’s wife’s dream, ‘ Had Pilate’s 
household heard of Jesus’ claims ?’ On the other 
hand, admirable comments are made on many of 
the sayings and parables. On Mt 16 17-19 Professor 
Filson writes: ‘ But if we avoid reading modern 
conceptions of the Church into the passage, 
recognize that nothing is said about. successors to 
Peter, and. remember that for Jesus all authority 
ceases when obedience ends, we may agree that 
Jesus here praises Peter for his basic though partial 
understanding that Jesus fulfils Israel’s hopes ’. 

The commentary is worthy of the excellent 
series to which it belongs and will be found useful 
and instructive by preachers and teachers alike. 

VINCENT TAYLOR 
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MARTIN BUBER 


Martin Buber: Jewish Existentialist, by Dr. 
Malcolm L. Diamond (Oxford University Press ; 
21s. net), is a friendly and discriminating appraisal 
of one of the greatest of our elder contemporaries. 
I liked its emphasis upon the essentially religious 
character of Dr. Buber’s work and upon the 
Hasidic as well as the Biblical sources of his 
inspiration. I was not so sure of the depth of its 
philosophical understanding, and I thought the 
treatment of Biblical criticism (p. 606ff.) was 
shallow. With T. W. Manson, I question Jesus’ 
use of the phrase ‘ generation of vipers’ (p. 191). 
I would have welcomed a much more searching 
critique of what is to me the profoundest teaching 
of Dr. Buber, to be found in his book on ‘ Moses’, 
and especially in his interpretation of the meaning 
of the name of God. His insistence on real life as 
meeting makes sense of the Christian doctrine of 
the Godhead as Three in One. This to me means 
that ultimately there can be no being where there 
is no meeting. Dr. Diamond criticizes Dr. Buber’s 
idea that all meeting is mutual, even the relation- 
ship between man and what is often spoken of as 
the inanimate creation. But on this point Dr. 
Buber is supported by P. Teilhard de Chardin, and 
I think we must take the risk of falling into pan- 
theism, if we are to rediscover in our day the 
essential wonder and awe that lie at the heart of 
all real religion. If D. H. Lawrence can help 
us towards this rediscovery then the risk of the 
acquittal of ‘Lady Chatterley’s Lover’ will have 
been worth taking. 

Dr. Diamond endorses Dr. Buber’s criticism of 
Kierkegaard. The salutary optimism and whole- 
someness of the Jewish outlook is a much needed 
corrective to the pessimism of the gloomy Dane. 
What an unutterable tragedy his broken engage- 
ment was! ‘One must have essential intercourse 
only with God, says Kierkegaard. It is impossible, 
says Hasidism, to have essential intercourse with God 
when there is no essential intercourse with man.’ (p. 
195). The flight of the alone to the Alone ought not 
to be a Christian any more than it is a Jewish ideal. 

If Christians are to come to terms with Dr. 
Buber’s thought, they must face (1) his unwilling- 
ness to accept Jesus as the Messiah, (2) his belief that 
Christians have grossly distorted the true picture 
of Jesus, Paul being the chief villain of the piece, 
and (3) his conviction that Jews and Christians 
are separated by a humanly unbridgeable gulf. As 
to (1), we must ask whether, if Jesus is not the 
Messiah, Jews can seriously expect any Messiah. 
Is any improvement on Jesus conceivable? False 
Messiahs and Messianic substitutes have abounded. 
Is Zionism in the end really going to succeed 
where Sabbatai Zwi failed ? As to (2), the common 
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man knows there is some truth here, however 
forcibly some Biblical theologians and others argue 
that there is not. Let us thank God for Paul, but 
only as he points us to Jesus and not as he draws 
attention to himself! If we sometimes claimed 
less for Paul, we should do more for the cause he 
had so deeply at heart—namely the unity of Jews 
and Gentiles in Christ. As to (3), only by costly 
and mutual eye-openers can the gulf be bridged, 
but (given such costly and mutual eye-openers) I 
believe it can be bridged, and bridged in Jesus 
Christ. j. E. Fison 


INTERPRETING THE BIBLE 


In 1938 Professor Sigmund Mowinckel published 
a short popular work on the Christian understand- 
ing and use of the Old Testament. It has now been 
translated into English by Professor R. B. Bjornard 
one of Mowinckel’s former students, now Professor 
at Berkeley Baptist Divinity School in California— 
The Old Testament as Word of God (Blackwell ; 
15S. net). 

Popular works tend to date rather quickly ; but 
such a charge cannot readily be levelled against 
this work, though we may regret that it was not 
made available in English years ago. Indeed, it is 
noteworthy that very much that has been written 
on the subject since the War accords with what 
Mowinckel wrote twenty-two years ago. One or 
two minor changes have been made in this trans- 
lation ; and some references to more recent works 
have been added ; but the work stands substanti- 
ally as it was originally written. The author faces 
candidly the difficulties which the Old Testament 
presents, and shows how, when full allowance has 
been made for them, it may be interpreted as the 
record of God’s saving acts in history. Full weight 
is given to the importance of Israel’s worship and 
the place of myth and saga in Scripture. 

Though Mowinckel’s work is concerned with the 
Old Testament, it is a contribution to the under- 
standing of the unity of the Bible. Professor 
B. W. Anderson discusses both Testaments in 
Rediscovering the Bible (Lutterworth Press; 21s. 
net). This book, which was originally published in 
the United States in 1951, is both an illuminating 
survey of the main themes of the Bible and a 
discussion of some of the intellectual and religious 
difficulties which it presents. It is the result, not 
only of the author’s own reflections, but of dis- 
cussions with some of his students, to whom the 
several sections were submitted. The general point 
of view may appropriately be indicated by Profes- 
sor Anderson’s own words: ‘ the Bible presents a 
historical pageant, whose theme is the triumphant 
working out of God’s purpose’. With enviable 
skill the author makes each section in a generally 
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historical survey serve as the basis for the discussion 
of a religious or theological subject. This is an 
eminently readable book, which should prove useful 
as a general introduction to the understanding of 
the Bible and as a basis for Group discussion. 

G. W. ANDERSON 


INTRODUCTION TO DOCTRINE 


Real Introductions to Christian doctrine are 

hard to find, and when found, are often only 
suitable for special groups and lack general appeal. 
Neither criticism can be applied to An Introduction 
to Christian Doctrine, by Dr. T. E. Jessop (Nelson ; 
12s. 6d. net). It is significant that the writer is a 
Professor of Philosophy, who is also a distinguished 
Christian layman, at present Chairman of the 
Adult Religious Education Sub-Committee of the 
British Council of Churches. Perhaps for this 
reason, this book begins much nearer to where 
ordinary people are but does go on to introduce 
them to doctrine. Referring to the ‘heavily 
theological’ quest for doctrinal truth to-day, 
Professor Jessop writes : ‘ Such doctrinally search- 
ing thinking is inevitably out of touch with the 
person in the pew, the man in the street, and the 
. youngster at his school desk who do, however, need 
to be aware of certain commonplaces ’. His book, 
however, provides more than commonplaces, and 
helps to bridge the gulf between those who work 
on the theological frontiers and those who are still 
at the base, as far as doctrine is concerned. More- 
over the author has an uncanny gift for raising 
| and solving the kind of questions which inevitably 
arise when Christian doctrine is clearly stated. 
It is no doubt his desire to begin where most men 
} are that leads him usually to start with nature and 
' goon to grace. Soin his chapter on God, he works 
_ first with the idea of God and then proceeds to the 
Christian doctrine, and in the chapter on God in 
| Christ, starts off with Jesus and what can be known 
| of Him historically, before he deals with the 
' Incarnation. The method does not work equally 
} well with all doctrines, and with some not at all. 
This is especially true in the chapter on the Church, 
where the starting point is ‘The Natural and 
| Religious Necessity ’, a beginning which actually 
seems to complicate further what comes after. 
| Of course, this is possibly the most difficult chapter 
- of all, because it includes both sacraments and 
| ministry, those storm centres of ecumenical debate, 
_ and because the doctrine of the Church is the place 
\ where least agreement is to be found. 

The book deals with the main Christian doctrines 
in an impartial and undenominational way. It 
| opens with a good discussion of the nature of 
religion, and closes with a survey of the historic 
} creeds, with a short commentary on each of them. 
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A list of books is given for further study. These 
vary greatly in difficulty, and some grading of 
them would have been helpful to those who would 
read further. 

Professor Jessop writes clearly and lucidly and 
often strikingly. But why does he speak of Christ’s 
‘post-mortem appearances’ which may be good 
Latin but bad English, and use ‘ presbyteral ’ 
when other adjectives would be more common and 
as accurate ? 

JOHN GRAY 


THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION 


Of the many books, large and small, published 
in view of the fourth centenary of the Scottish 
Reformation none is more useful for the general 
reader than The Kirk in Scotland, by the Rev. Dr. 
James Bulloch (St. Andrew Press; 25s. net). 
This is not a book of history or theology, of 
ecclesiology or political theory, and yet Dr. 
Bulloch touches on all these and much else as he 
recalls the events that drastically changed the 
direction of Scottish history in the sixteenth 
century and then proceeds to consider the abiding 
value of the course that then was set. He has the 
art to conceal his scholarship and to carry his 
readers along with many an apt quotation and 
unhackneyed illustration, and his aim in every 
chapter is to suggest the present relevance of what 
he describes. We could wish that this should be 
prescribed reading for every Scot or at least for 
every man or woman who has any responsibility 
for leadership in a Presbyterian congregation. 

We have also received from the same publishers 
the Scots Confession of 1560 (10s. 6d. net). The 
Introduction, giving some account of the historical 
significance of the Confession, is that prepared by 
the late Professor G. D. Henderson for the edition 
of 1937, now out of print. That edition gave the 
Latin as well as the Scots text; this one gives the 
Scots text and a new version in modern English 
prepared by Dr. Bulloch. He and the publishers 
deserve thanks for making this document available 
again. It reveals the faith that inspired the 
Reformers in Scotland, and, in contrast to the 
over-elaboration of the later Westminster Con- 
fession, it reads like a veritable slogan; and that 
is what a confession of faith ought to be. 

STEWART MECHIE 


A THEOLOGICAL BOOK LIST 


All who are engaged in missionary work are 
aware that few tasks can compare in importance 
at the present time with that of the training of 
theological students for the service of the Younger 
Churches. A great many Colleges have been 
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founded by missionaries from a variety of Western 
Churches, differing in theological outlook and in 
the educational standard of the students, as well 
as in denominational affiliation, and these are 
now served by both missionary and national 
teachers. The paucity of books available in the 
vernacular languages is, as every teacher in such 
institutions knows, a serious handicap, and 
libraries are usually inadequately equipped with 
Western works which students and teachers who 
have access to European languages can use. With 
the aim of helping such libraries to become better 
equipped A Theological Book List (Blackwell ; 45s. 
net) has been prepared under the auspices of the 
Theological Education Fund of the International 
Missionary Council by Dr. Raymond P. Morris, 
with the assistance of about a hundred scholars in 
various countries. This List contains more than 
five thousand entries—sometimes individual books 
and sometimes series—covering every branch of 
theological learning. It is carefully classified, 
with appropriate cross references, and it provides 
an invaluable tool for many besides those for whom 
it was primarily designed. The works listed are 
mainly in English, French and German, but there 
are titles in other languages also. In view of the 
wide range of institutions for which it has been 
prepared, a great variety of denominational and 
theological outlooks are represented. 

It is doubtful if many of the Colleges for the 
Younger Churches will be able to have libraries 
which contain all of the works listed here, even 
with the help which may be forthcoming from the 
Theological Education Fund, but all will find this 
List of lasting value. It does not offer a complete 
catalogue on any subject, and it would defeat its 
purpose ifit did. Butit offers a very wide selection, 
so that for any course which is being offered titles 
of use for both teacher and student will be found 
here. There are symbols to indicate which books 
are for the specialist or the research student, 
which for the Faculty and for more advanced 
students, and which are for students of a less 
advanced level. Most Theological Colleges in this 
country would envy institutions which contained 
all of these works and both they and individual 
scholars engaged in the study of particular subjects 
will use the List with the greatest profit. 

H. H. Rowley 


DROBARCEANGS HATES OP iE SUS 


Still another book from the pen of William 
Barclay, and like the others one which will render 
excellent service to fellowship-leaders and preachers 
within the Church ! 

In the last thirty years several scholars have 
claimed that developments in New Testament 
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scholarship have rendered impossible the writing of 
any further ‘ Life of Jesus’. If by this is meant a 
chronological account in which every incident and 
saying can be accurately placed in its right 
context and proper sequence, we may agree. But © 
British scholars have refused to abandon the 
attempt to reconstruct in broad outline the 
developments in the Life of Jesus. Vincent 
Taylor and A, M. Hunter have already made 
notable contributions. Now Dr. William Barclay 
in his own characteristic manner adds his. He 
makes it clear that his is not a book for scholars. 
He does not aim to argue about controversial 
issues, but rather to ‘set down the picture of 
Jesus as I see it, and set out what He means to me’. 

He confines himself to materials found in the 
first three Gospels. In defiance of those scholars 
who doubt their historical trustworthiness he 
declares: ‘It is my conviction that in the first 
three Gospels we have a reliable account of the 
ministry and of the teaching of Jesus. I am 
convinced that we have in the Gospels materials 
on which we can rely to reconstruct the basic 
events of Jesus’ life, to understand His teaching, 
and at least to some extent to enter into His mind.’ 

The whole of this new Life of Jesus is to be 
published in three parts by the S.C.M. Press. The 
first of these parts is now ready as one of the new 
S.C.M. Paperbacks (5s. net) and the other two are 
to follow shortly. This volume takes the story as 
far as the Transfiguration, and the title of the 
book (somewhat misleading) is The Mind of Jesus. 
Certainly there are chapters which reveal His 
mind, as when Dr. Barclay deals with the Teaching 
of Jesus about God, Man and Sin, and about 
Jesus Himself. But the book deals mainly with 
the events and circumstances of the early period 
of our Lord’s ministry. There are chapters on the 
Baptism, the Temptation, the Choosing of the 
Disciples, the Confession of Peter and the Trans- 
figuration. There are sections also dealing with 
the Kingdom of God, the Son of Man, Miracles, 
Demons, and soon. On these matters Dr. Barclay 
not only offers his own conclusions, but also makes 
available in convenient form the materials on 
which a judgment may be formed. 

Dr. Barclay’s methods, with his use of imagin- 
ative amplification of the Gospel records, will not 
commend itself to everyone, but the author does 
not claim for his presentation that it is true to the 
exclusion of others, but that it is ‘as he sees it’ 
with the meaning it has come to have for him. 
Like the Gospels themselves, what he writes is 
written not with cool impartiality, but ‘from 
faith to faith ’, by one who acknowledges that his 
aim is basically to commend the Saviour of men. 
It is ‘theology’ presented in a personal and 
preachable form, and, along with the theology and 
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the faith, the reader will learn much of value about 
the Bible and the world into which Jesus and His 
message came. 

C. L. Mitron 


GODLY UPBRINGING 


One of the ideals of the Scottish Reformers, 
four centuries ago, was ‘ the godly upbringing of 
the youth of this realm’. Parents, minister and 
dominie were to ensure that the Bible and the 
Shorter Catechism were drilled into the minds of 
Scottish children. In the nineteenth century, 
however, the Church was faced with the un- 
churched masses of the industrial towns, and to 
reach them invented the Sunday School and 
Bible Class, largely staffed by earnest men and 
women of good will. In recent years thé numbers 
attending both these agencies have seriously 
declined. To find out why, and to point the way 
to a solution, Dr. John Sutherland of Moray 
House College of Education has undertaken a 
nation-wide survey. Its findings are gathered 
together in Godly Upbringing: A Survey of 
Sunday Schools and Bible Classes in the Church of 
Scotland (Church of Scotland Youth Committee ; 
5S. paper covers; 7s. 6d. boards). 

The investigation was thoroughly carried out, 
with the help of parish ministers, by teams of 
students from the four Scottish Colleges of Educa- 
tion. There are statistics, graphs, and tables in 
plenty, and one cannot find fault with them. 
Since 1911 the combined Sunday School and Bible 
Class rolls have fallen by almost half. The attend- 
ance of both boys and girls falls off steeply after 
the age of twelve; reasons given vary from ‘it 
was too noisy’, or ‘fed up’, to ‘the teacher 
wasn’t interesting ’, ‘ I’ve heard the stories before 
at school’, and ‘ Father said it never did him any 
good and I could leave if I liked’. Staffing is un- 
doubtedly a problem. There are too few male 
teachers (only about one-fifth of the total) ; both 
men and woman are often too young, very in- 
experienced, and many do not stay long enough 
to become good at the job. 

Every page of this painstaking survey should 
be studied with heart-searching by ministers, 
teachers and members who have the Christian 
good of Scotland at heart. Presbyteries and kirk 
sessions up and down the land have been in- 
structed by the General Assembly to discuss the 
Report and to report back. There will, no doubt, 
be lively debate, but Dr. Sutherland has supplied 
us with facts which are ‘ chiels that winna ding ’. 
He also provides a valuable chapter of summary 
and recommendations. Parents, it is clear, have 
all too often simply abdicated their responsibility 
by leaving the children to make up their own 
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minds. Teachers require a sounder knowledge of 
the fundamentals of the Christian faith, of the 
psychology of adolescence and of methods of 
teaching. Good-will is not enough. The Church, 
through its ministers and kirk sessions, must show 
more concern for the welfare of its young people. 
It is to be hoped that discussion of this Report 
in the Church courts will be radical. Sunday 
Schools are not necessarily permanent institu- 
tions. In some areas a ‘ children’s church’ may 
provide a better meeting place for instruction in 
doctrine and the practice of worship. To many 


young people in the Presbyterian situation worship 


and doctrine are meaningless words. It should 
be remembered, also, that for the past fifteen 
years the Colleges of Education have provided 
full training in religious education for their students. 
May it not be that the real answer to the problems 
raised in this Report is to be found in fully im- 
plementing the statutory provision for religious 
instruction in the day-schools? Is there any 
reason why there should not be inspection and 
examination in Bible in Scotland as there is 
south of the border? One suspects that John 
Knox and his fellow Reformers would have given 
a forthright answer to that! 
DonaLtp M. McFarian 


THE INTERTESTAMENTAL PERIOD 


In Between the Testaments (S.C.M.; 12s. 6d. net) 
Principal D. S. Russell has succeeded in covering 
an immense amount of ground in a most informa- 
tive, lucid and readable way. There is a section on 
‘ The Cultural and Literary Background ’ in which 
there are chapters on ‘ Judaism versus Hellenism ’, 
“ The People of the Book ’, ‘ The Sacred Writings ’, 
and ‘The Apocryphal Literature’. There is a 
second section on ‘The Apocalyptists’ with 
chapters on ‘The Message and the Method of 
Apocalyptic ’, ‘ The Messiah and the Son of Man ’, 
‘The Resurrection and the Life Beyond ’. 

One of the features of this book is its masterly 
power of summary. Take, for example, the 
summary of the characteristics of the Day of the 
Lord, a summary based on the work of H. Wheeler 
Robinson. The Day of the Lord has four char- 
acteristics—judgment, universality, supernatural 
intervention and proximity. ‘It brings to a focus 
the manifestation of God’s purpose in history ; it 
is a day on which God acts and not merely speaks ; 
it is a day on which God is shown to be victorious 
within this present world-order ; it is a day which 
ushers in a new era on the earth.’ It would be 
difficult to find a better summary statement. 

Or again, take the Mowinckel eschatological 
summary which Principal Russell quotes. ‘ The 
Messianic concepts of certain circles produced the 
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picture of a Messiah who is predominantly this- 
worldly, national and political, whereas the views 
of other circles produced the picture of a pre- 
dominantly transcendental, eternal and universal 
Messiah. . The two complexes of ideas are in 
part represented by different names, ‘‘ Messiah ”’ 
and ‘‘ Son of Man ”’.’ 

It would be difficult to find a better summary of 
the thought and history and theology of the inter- 
testamental period than this book contains. It is 
thoroughly abreast of all the recent literature, and 
makes useful suggestions for further reading and 
study. 

We have but one doubt, a doubt which comes to 
us always when we read books such as this. It 
may well be that this book is a better summary 
for some one who already knows the material at 
least in a general way than it is an introduction for 
those who come knowing little or nothing. But, 
however that may be, this book would be an ideal 
textbook on which to base a course of studies or 
lectures on a difficult but vitally important period 
of history. 

On p. 112 Zebulon should be Zebulun. 

WILLIAM BARCLAY 


We welcome with very great appreciation the 
appearance of more of what might be called 
American ‘ super-paperbacks ’. 

In ‘ The Academy Library ’ of Harper’s Torch- 
books, published by Harper and Brothers of New 
York, there have appeared: G. G. Coulton, 
Mediaeval Village, Manor and Monastery ($2.45) ; 
Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being: A 
Study of the History of an Idea ($1.85); John U. 
Nef, Cultural Foundations of Industrial Civiliza- 
tion ($1.25); Bruno Snell, The Discovery of the 
Mind: The Greek Origins of European Thought 
($1.85). 

In ‘The Cloister Library’ of Harper’s Torch- 
books a further volume has appeared, which in 
this country is being published on behalf of 
Harper and Brothers by Hamish Hamilton. It is 
T. J. Meek, Hebrew Origins: The Origins of the 
Hebrew People, Law, God, Priesthood, Prophecy, 
Monotheism (ros. 6d. net). 

There can be nothing but the warmest welcome 
for these volumes. They are strongly and attrac- 
tively bound and beautifully printed. They have 
undoubtedly set a new standard of ‘paper-back’ 
publishing, and it is of the greatest benefit to 
have available such standard and important 
works in such an edition and at such a price. 


Instead of the dull leaflets which lie neglected 
in church pews, the Church Missionary Society 
has had the imagination to present the missionary 
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needs of the present day in a well-produced 
‘ paper-back ’—The Gospel in a World of Conflict, 
by Canon H. G. G. Herklots (Highway Press; 2s. 
net). Canon Herklots begins by glancing back 
to Edinburgh, 1910, ‘the greatest event in the 
life of the Church for a generation’. It was there 
that V. S. Azariah (later Bishop of Dornakal) 
spoke words of rebuke and challenge when he 
reminded the ‘ sending ’ agencies that friendship is 
more than condescending love. From letters and 
reports which pour in from every quarter Canon 
Herklots culls vivid stories of the daily work of 
the Christian missionary in a world which is utterly | 
different from that of fifty years ago. The East 
may reject the rule of the West, but the conquests 
of commerce cannot be resisted. New modern 
buildings go up beside the typical Muslim home ; 
the flashy American car competes with donkeys 
and camels for road space; the old shops where 
craftsmen beat out brass and silver ware are next 
door to the Coca-Cola stall; the latest Paris 
fashions walk side by side with women in tribal 
dress. Everywhere in the ‘ have-not’ lands there 
are the expatriates with their technical skill who 
admit openly that they are there for the money. 
And all the time the modern apostles of the 
Church work with inadequate resources as 
‘friends’ of the indigenous church, as doctors, 
nurses, teachers, farmers, book-keepers, engineers. 
The writer presents the appeal for more mission- 
aries without apology and stirringly. ‘ More 
money is spent in Britain on birdseed in one year 
than is given in the same period to all missionary 
societies of the Church, including the Roman 
Catholic’. A book without cliché or false senti- 
mentality for preacher and teacher which adds a 
chapter to the Acts of the Apostles. 


We greet with nothing less than enthusiasm 
A Dictionary of Life in Bible Times, by Professor 
W. Corswant (Hodder and Stoughton; 25s. net). 

The history of this book is as follows. In 1954 
Professor Corswant died leaving behind a manu- 
script of nearly seven hundred and fifty articles for 
this work. These articles were revised, illustrated, 
and prepared for publication by M. Edouard Urech, 
a pupil of the author. The book then appeared in 
French in 1956. The present English edition is a 
translation by Arthur Heathcote. 

This book is popularization in the best sense of 
the term. It takes the results of modern scholar- 
ship in all its relevant connexions, summarizes 
them, and then expresses them with a clarity and 
a brevity and a lucidity which makes them usable 
by the ordinary lay reader. 

The lay-out of the book is as follows. It has 
three main sections. The first is on Secular Life, 
and this section has sub-divisions into Domestic 
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Life, Work, Arts and Sciences, Political, Civil and 
Military Affairs. The second is on Religious Life, 
and this section has sub-divisions into Holy Places 
Holy Persons, Sacred Seasons, Sacred Arts. The 
third section is on Animals, Plants and Minerals. 
At the end of each article the necessary Biblical 
references are given. The whole work is profusely 
illustrated with excellent line drawings. The book 
runs to three hundred and nine pages. Even if one 
aims to be an expert and to go on to further study, 
the articles in this dictionary will make the ideal 
basis from which to go on. 


The Rev. Leslie D. Weatherhead, C.B.E., Ph.D., 
D.D., is well known through the long list of 
thirty-six books already published. The present 
volume—Key Next Door (Hodder and Stoughton ; 
15s. net)—of sermons is occasioned by his retire- 
ment from the City Temple where he has ministered 
for the last twenty-four years to large congrega- 
tions. These sermons are characteristic of his 
other books. Like Dr. Vincent Peale of ‘ Positive 
Thinking ’ fame and Gordon Powell of Sydney 
(both preachers who draw large congregations) 
Dr. Weatherhead knows how to use the personal 
anecdote, and simple illustrations to drive home 
his message. The sermons show a real under- 
standing of the simpler religious difficulties of 
those on the fringe of religion. He is never afraid 
to meet these difficulties of orthodox belief, 
especially those connected with the Bible. Often 
one gets a new homiletical slant on familiar texts. 
As a preacher Dr. Weatherhead knows how to 
speak to the lonely, the frustrated, the burdened 
and the cast down. Although the sermons are 
not in the classical tradition of a Phillips Brooks, 
a Spurgeon or a Jowett, they speak to the condition 
of many people seeking faith, hope and peace. 


Among recent books on the New Testament we 
welcome the second volume of Dr. D. Martyn 
Lloyd-Jones’ Studies in the Sermon on the Mount 
(Inter-Varsity Fellowship; 15s. net). Originally 
sermons at Westminster Chapel, these thirty 
chapters, covering Mt 6 and 7, are fine examples of 
this preacher’s gift for exposition and application. 

Further exploration of the First Gospel, wider 
and from another angle, is contained in Professor 
Edward P. Blair’s Jesus in the Gospel of Matthew 
(Abingdon Press; $3.00). Many of the results of 
recent study, notably that of the Qumran texts, 
have been used to good effect in this ‘ reappraisal 
of the distinctive elements of Matthew’s Christ- 
ology’, with particular stress on our Lord’s 
authority and saviourhood. Dr. Blair stimulates 
thought by raising many questions. 

A yet wider field is covered in the attempt by 
Mr. George F. Tittmann to expound the great 
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dialogue between God and man, adumbrated in 
the Bible. What Manner of Love (Darton, Long- 
man and Todd; 18s. net), written with a curious 
combination of contemporary and_ traditional 
idiom, betrays both the excitement and the haste 
of one who has discovered what the Bible is about. 
It may well persuade some who are untouched by 
more conventional writing. It certainly demon- 
strates, in its own way, the unity of the Bible. 

Finally we warmly commend Mr. D. F. Hudson’s 
New Testament Greek in the ‘Teach Yourself 
Books’ (English Universities Press; 7s. 6d. net). 
Following the proven pattern of this admirable 
series, it does just what it sets out to do and then 
directs the student to where he can, with profit, 
proceed further. Mr. Hudson’s experience and 
skill in teaching Greek in India has served him 
well in the clarity and lucidity of plan and 
execution. 


The Future of Man, by Professor P. B. Medawar, 
F.R.S. (Methuen; tos, 6d. net), consists of the 
Reith Lectures for 1959 as delivered, together 
with about two dozen pages of notes and docu- 
mentation which should be valuable to students. 

The argument is at times difficult for the lay- 
man, though the learned author lights it up 
frequently with an apt picture in words. Readers 
of this journal will probably appreciate the last 
chapter most. It contains what may be called 
the author’s conclusion—‘ The conception I have 
just outlined is, I think, a liberating conception. 
It means that we can jettison all reasoning based 
upon the idea that changes in society happen in 
the style and under the pressures of ordinary 
genetic evolution; abandon any idea that the 
direction of social change is governed by laws 
other than laws which have at some time been 
the subject of human decisions or acts of mind. 
... Wecan, then, improve upon nature; but the 
possibility of our doing so depends, very obviously, 
upon our continuing to explore into nature and 
to enlarge our knowledge and understanding of 
what is going on.’ 


From Messrs A. R. Mowbray there come two 
timely and excellent little books of Advent 
Addresses. 

Christ Comes In (38. net) is a series of Advent 
Addresses by the Rt. Rev. John A. T. Robinson, 
Bishop of Woolwich. The stress in these sermons 
is on what we might call the continual arrival of 
Jesus Christ into the world. Advent season is a 
standing bulwark against an ever-present danger, 
‘the danger of separating the first and the second 
comings so completely that in between them we 
have nothing but an absentee Christ’. The God 
of the Bible is not a God who is ‘ out there, but a 
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God who is always coming ‘across the frontier’ 
into human history and into the lives of men. And 
each year Advent reminds us ‘ of this penetration 
by Christ of the strongholds of the world, a 
penetration begun, continuing, and far from 
ended’. Christ is continually coming to us. It 
may be in the possible loneliness of the man 
sitting opposite us in the train; in the neighbour 
wanting a helping hand, whose appeal we may well 
wish to dodge; in the tiresome relative who drops 
in for company when we can ill afford the time ; 
in the enthusiastic but exasperating child who 
wants to help and who is only a nuisance ; in the 
eyes of the refugee child meeting you on the poster. 

This is a book full of a kind of passion for 
relevance. 

The second book is The Four Last Things (3s. 
net), by the Rev. H. A. Williams, Dean of Chapel, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. This book takes the 
four subjects traditionally connected with Advent 
—Death, Judgment, Hell, Heaven. On each of 
them the writer has something challenging and 
relevant to say. 

He sees the fear of dying in ‘ the fear of losing 
control over ourselves’. Once we learn to sur- 
render we will know ‘death as the harbinger of 
life’. In the judgment of Christ there must 
essentially be a creative quality. The Christ who 
was crucified in love can never pass a dead-end 
judgment. All through life events and relationships 
are demanding of us, ‘a reappraisal of ourselves 
and our manner of life ’—and that is judgment. 
Hell is ‘ desperately wanting what you have made 
yourself absolutely incapable of getting’. Mr. 
Williams finely says: ‘We have no right to 
suppose that God ceases to work upon us when we 
leave this world. He doesn’t change. Wherever 
we are, He doesn’t cease to be the Saviour who 
delivers our soul from the nethermost hell.’ 

There is vivid and helpful preaching in this little 
book. In fact, these two books will give the 
preacher material to think about and material to 
transmit more than he will find in books many 
times their size and price. 


We have received the first volume of what seems 
intended to be a large four-volume work entitled 
A Handbook of Christian Social Ethics. The author 
is a distinguished social scientist, Father Eberhard 
Welty, O.P., and the volume before us, with its 
sub-title Man in Society, is a translation from 
his original German. The British publishers are 
Nelsons and the price is 42s. net. Perhaps the 
most notable feature of the book is that its material 
is largely set out in question and answer form, 
supported by references to papal pronouncements 
where these are applicable, and illumined fre- 
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quently by concrete examples from life. Acknow- 
ledgment is made of Protestantism’s efiorts to 
produce a conception of social order and of its 
open-mindedness towards Catholic social teaching. 

For Protestant social teachers and students this 
should be an indispensable book of reference in 
respect of Roman Catholic social doctrines. Its 
use will be facilitated by the table of contents, 
the annotated bibliography and full index. 


The plan of Dr. G. Campbell Morgan’s book 
entitled The Minor Prophets: The Men and Their 
Message (Pickering and Inglis ; 15s. net) somewhat 
limits its value. About a third of the volume is 
devoted to the A.V. of the various prophetical 
books, after which, in each case, there is given an 
analytical survey of the contents set out in 
tabulated form and, finally, a brief statement of 
the prophet’s message and of its abiding value. It 
is this final part to which most readers will turn, 
but, unfortunately, it is very brief. It is all ex- 
pressed in a deep, spiritual sincerity (although 
shafts are directed occasionally at those churches 
which have a developed ritual as being formal in 
worship and exclusive, as if these faults were not 
to be found among other types, even among the 
strongly evangelical) and in an_ intellectual 
serenity which is not troubled by critical questions. 


How Churches Grow, by Mr. Donald A. McGavran 
(World Dominion Press ; 12s. 6d. net), is a sincere 
but muddle-headed book devoted to the one 
constantly reiterated statement : that the younger 
churches and missions, in spite of much excellent 
work, are not achieving great growth in numbers. 
The writer surveys mankind from China to Peru, | 
cites diverse statistics, and concludes that what 
is wanted is not ‘ perfecting of the saints’, but 
‘ discipling of all nations’. In a world of hundreds 
of millions without Christ, how can the churches 
and their assisting missions achieve adequate 
growth? ‘ Fantastic increase in the number of 
Christians is essential to the achievement of total 
Christianity.’ Such truisms abound, along with 
many relevant criticisms of Church administration. 
But, search as we may, there is no clear answer to 
the question of how churches grow. On questions 
of ‘fact’, a quotation is sufficient comment: ‘A 
rapidly growing younger Church of 20 million has 
been established (in Africa) largely within the last 
fifty years. This Church contains almost all the 
educated Africans. Rulers, too, such as the 
Premier of the new-born state of Ghana and the 
President of Liberia, are Christians, to say nothing 
of the very large number of African gentlemen in 
high government posts, chiefs, and leaders of great 
influence.’ 
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Roman Catholic Biblical Scholarship 


By THE RiGHT REVEREND B. C. BuTLerR, O.S.B., M.A., ABBot oF DownsIDE 


At the heart of the preaching of the gospel there 
has, from the beginning, been the affirmation that 
a particular human life, lived in Palestine sume 
nineteen hundred years ago, was the incarnation 
of God’s self-disclosure to man. It is inevitable 
that the Church (however we define and identify 
her) must take upon herself the preservation of 
this truth and its defence against all comers. This 
is a task of conservation: ‘It is for thee... to 
keep safe what has been entrusted to thee, avoiding 
these new, intruding forms of speech, this quibbling 
knowledge that is knowledge only in name’ 
feet 14620) 

The psychological effect of such a task, recognized 
as all-important and habitually pursued, is likely 
to be a bias against change and against criticism. 
The Church is by nature conservative, and human 
frailty will tend to make her officials traditionalist. 
| Churchmen and ecclesiastical authority will have 
a predisposition in favour of accepted opinions. 
| They will tend to lend their support not only to 
| what is of the essence of ‘ the deposit of faith ’ but 
| to whatever has attached itself to the deposit by 
| way of inference or congenial accretion. Gradually, 
the deposit acquires a dense encrustation of 
varying worth, all of which easily secures the 
} benefit of the Church’s conservative orientation. 
| Change is part and parcel of our human condi- 
| tion. But the change represented by modern 
} documentary and historical criticism amounts to 
| an intellectual revolution of such magnitude as to 
| merit comparison with the Greek invention of 
: critical philosophy. The modest venture of 
Biblical criticism made in the ancient school of 
Alexandria was no sort of preparation for the great 
} critical movement that began in the eighteenth 
century and was in full flood before the end of the 
| nineteenth. 

: That our understanding of the Bible has been 
immeasurably deepened and enriched by this 
movement is beyond question. But it is quite 
| natural that in its earlier stages it should have 
} been seen rather as a menace to orthodoxy. The 
threat at first perhaps caused more anxiety in 
| Protestant than in Catholic circles. Catholics had 
| always relied on the authority not of the Bible 

taken by itself, but of the Bible and tradition as 
‘expounded by the Church; they were therefore 
| to some extent cushioned from the direct attack of 
} the new criticism. But in the long run it was the 


Catholic resistance that was the more tenacious. 
This was partly because criticism came to be used 
within the Catholic body as a lever to introduce a 
modernistic reconstruction of the bases of Christian 
belief. The reaction of the Holy See to Catholic 
“modernism ’ was massive and severe, and it 
involved an attitude of extreme Biblical con- 
servatism, of which the Biblical Commission 
became the mouthpiece. 

By the year 1914 it could almost be said that the 
only great champion of critical Biblical scholarship 
still vocal in the Roman Catholic Church was the 
famous Dominican Father Lagrange, the editor of 
the Revue Biblique. And Lagrange had found it 
prudent to move over from Old Testament to New 
Testament studies. 

The situation remained more or less static till 
about the beginning of the Second World War 
(Lagrange died in 1938). Then in 1941 the Biblical 
Commission, in a celebrated letter to Cardinal 
Suhard, Archbishop of Paris, replied with vigour 
to a recent attack upon the orthodoxy of loyal 
Biblical scholars, and in 1943 this was followed by 
Pius XII’s epoch-making Encyclical Divino afflante 
Spinitu, which may be described as a charter for 
Catholic Biblical studies. 

This document, while maintaining the orthodox 
doctrine of the inspiration of Scripture and re- 
affirming the theological inference that the Bible 
contains no formal error, virtually gave its approval 
to the position so long and so bravely held by 
Lagrange. The great Dominican had taught, in 
effect, that the divine veracity in Scripture was 
engaged precisely to the extent that the veracity 
of the human authors was engaged; so far, but 
not necessarily any further ; and that, for instance, 
an author who gathered up and re-told in semi- 
poetic form the sagas of his people was not engaging 
his veracity in precisely the same mode as a 
modern critical historian. We may quote from a 
review written by him near the end of his life: 
‘I have always maintained that the whole of 
Scripture is at once divine and human ; that every 
affirmation of the (human) author is an affirmation 
of God and therefore incompatible with error, but 
that (the doctrine of) inspiration does not oblige us 
to discover affirmations everywhere. The affirma- 
tions of Scripture have a scope which must be 
measured in accordance with the literary type 
used by the author ’ (Revue Biblique [1937], 125 n.). 
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The Encyclical lends its authority to the view 
that in order to discover the intentions of the 
Scriptural authors we must study scientifically the 
literary types (genera littevaria) employed by them. 
Such study is akin to what in other circles is 
called Form Criticism. Concentrating attention 
on the books of the Bible as products of literary 
art rather than, directly, as historical affirmations, 
it may be said to postpone the question of the 
factual truth to which their authors commit them- 
selves. This is in harmony with a very general 
trend in modern Biblical scholarship. It begins to 
appear that the nineteenth century was posing the 
question of the Bible’s inerrancy in too crude a way. 

Almost as important as the Encyclical’s insist- 
ence on ‘literary types’ is the encouragement 
which it gives to those who pursue Biblical studies, 
and its rebuke of that “imprudent zeal’ which is 
automatically hostile to, or suspicious of, ‘ what- 
ever is new’. These are not the accents to which 
the decrees of the Biblical Commission, fifty years 
ago, had accustomed their readers. 

Catholic scholarship has been quick to respond 
to this encouragement, as also to a certain change 
of atmosphere among non-Catholic . Biblical 
scholars. An immense amount of first-class work 
has been pouring out since the end of the War— 
largely from French and Belgian sources. The 
great series of Etudes Bibliques goes on. The 
Bible de Jérusalem is a model of haute vulgarization. 
The Revue Biblique offers hospitality to hypotheses 
which would have seemed impossibly ‘ daring’ a 
quarter of a century ago. There is perhaps a 
danger, now, that liberty will degenerate into 
licence and provoke a fresh, hostile reaction at 
Rome. But meanwhile much has been accom- 
plished, and it is a most pleasing sign of the times 
that there is a considerable Catholic membership 
of the Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas, and 
also of the Society for Old Testament Study. 

It is unfortunately true that so far British 
Catholic scholars have contributed little to this 
revival, For us, the publication of the one- 
volume Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripiuve 
[1953] was a major event. But it merited the 
following observations from the editor of the 
Revue Buiblique: ‘One observes with regret a 
general tendency to consider the less advanced 
positions as more faithful to sound Catholic 
doctrine. But a defensive attitude, restricting to 
a minimum the concessions required by the 
progress of criticism, does more harm than good. 
The critical education of the Christian people is 
necessary to-day, if we are to avoid the dangers of 
disillusionment ’ (October, 1957). 

In these circumstances, English readers who 
wish to assess the present state of Catholic Biblical 
studies will be well advised to consult, for instance, 
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the English translation of Wikenhauser’s New 
Testament Introduction [Nelson, 1958]. Wiken- 
hauser’s bibliographies (brought up to the Spring 
of 1957) are extensive, his own approach is soberly 
critical, and both by direct statement and through 
the implications of his own treatment he is revealing 
on the attitude adopted to-day towards the 
Decrees of the Biblical Commission. A good deal 
of other Continental work is also being translated 
(not always very well), and it is much to be hoped 
that in time there will appear a native school of 
Catholic scholarship. 

In conclusion it may be said that, while there 
must always be a gulf between those who accept 
and those who reject a priori not only the miracul- 
ous element in Christian origins but the essentially 
supernatural element, yet such apriorism of 
rejection is not typical of non-Catholic Biblical 
criticism to-day, and a growing co-operation 
between Catholic and non-Catholic Christian 
scholars seems to be as possible as it would un- 
doubtedly be both welcome and fruitful. 

It may be of interest to mention a few recent 
Catholic works on the Bible: 

J. Chaine, Le Livre de la Genése [Paris; 1949], 
is a literal translation with a ‘modern’ com- 
mentary. It may be described as a work of 
haute vulgavization. There are appended chapters 
on the documentary sources, the composition of 
the Book and Semitic historiography, and its 
theology (including a study of the doctrine of 
inspiration and the documentary theory). Pages 
519-521 give the text of the important letter from 
the secretary of the Biblical Commission to Cardinal 
Suhard on Pentateuchal criticism [1948]. 

B. C. Butler, The Oviginality of St. Matthew 
(Cambridge; 1951]. L. Cerfaux, Christ in the 
Theology of St. Paul [Edinburgh-London and 
Freiburg ; 1959]; The Church in the Theology of 
St. Paul [Edinburgh-London and Freiburg ; 1959]; 
The Four Gospels [London ; 1960]. These are all 
translations from the French. A. Wikenhauser, 


Pauline Mysticism [Edinburgh-London and 
Freiburg ; 1960], translated from the German. 
C. Spicq, Agapé dans le Nouveau Testament, 


tome 1 [Paris]; J. Dupont, ‘Gnosis’; la Con- 
naissance veligteuse dans les épiives de saint Paul 
[Louvain and Paris; i949]; Les Béatitudes 
[Louvain ; 1954]. : 

Among recent additions to the New Testament 
Commentaries in the series Etudes Bibliques, 
mention may be made of Rigeaux’s Thessalonians 
and Spicq’s Pastoral Epistles and Hebrews. 
Lagrange’s great Commentaries on the Four 
Gospels, Romans and Galatians have not yet been 
superseded in this collection. For more modern, 
but more popular, work reference may be made 
to the volumes of La Bible de Jérusalem. 
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The Will of God 


if 


In the Fourth Gospel 


By ProFressor GEORGE B. CarirpD, D.PHIL., MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OxFORD 


“Tuy will be done.’ The prayer which Jesus 
Himself used, and which He taught His disciples 
to use, has been spoken by Christians with a great 
variety of intonations. It has been a prayer of 
resignation, the victory of faith in face of the 
mystery of iniquity and suffering, as it was in the 
household at Caesarea as they said goodbye to Paul 
(Ac 218). It has been the utterance of abandon- 
ment to the divine providence : 


I do not ask to see 
The distant scene,—one step enough for me. 


It has been the prayer of dedication in which men 
have accepted God’s call to heroic endeavour. 
But it has sometimes been more than all this—a 
prayer of the utmost scope and grandeur on the 
lips of those who conceived themselves to be 
entrusted with the whole counsel of God and to be 
called into the service of an eternal purpose. 

It is almost wholly in this last sense that the 
| Fourth Gospel speaks of the Will of God. There 
is in this Gospel neither temptation in the wilder- 
} ness nor agony in the Garden, no heart-searching 
} doubt about the intentions of God. From start 
to finish Jesus is wholly in God’s confidence. ‘ For 
' the Father loves the Son, and shows him all that 
) he himself is doing ’ (57°). ‘My food is to do the 
will of him that sent me, and to accomplish his 
) work’ (434). ‘We must work the works of him 
who sent me, while it is day’ (94). The work 
) which Jesus undertakes is God’s work, not simply 
) because God commands it, but because it is what 
} God Himself is doing. ‘My Father is working 
still, and I am working’ (51”). This is indeed the 
whole theme of the Gospel ; for Jesus’ sole concern 
is to do the Will of the Father, from the inception 
of the ministry to the moment when He can cry, 
| ‘It is accomplished ’. 

We are introduced to this all-embracing purpose 
‘of God in the opening sentence of the Gospel: 

‘ In the beginning was the Purpose’. That this is 
the most adequate English equivalent for the 
complex term Logos is apparent from a study of the 
| Old Testament usage. Whereas men frequently 
/speak without meaning what they say, so that 
their vows are soon forgotten and their promises 
) broken, God always means what He says, always 
‘keeps His word; and, when He speaks, results 
‘always follow. His word is, in fact, His intention 
issuing forth in expressive and effective action. 
| He speaks and it is done; He says, ‘ Let there be 


light ; and there is light’. His-word proceeds out 
of His mouth like a messenger charged with a 
mission. ‘It shall not return to me empty- 
handed, but it shall accomplish that which I 
purpose, and prosper in the thing for which I sent 
it’ (Is 5511). Even so, in the Fourth Gospel, the 
Logos is the eternal purpose of God proceeding 
forth into the world in quest of accomplishment ; 
and John shows us how in four successive stages 
the purpose has been or will be achieved. 

1. ‘The Logos became flesh.” What we see in 
the Incarnation is not just the eternal nature of 
the unchanging God mirrored in the perfect life of 
Christ ; for the God of the New Testament is no 
Aristotelian deity, eternally enjoying the placid 
beatitude of self-contemplation, but the Living 
God who wills and acts. Rather we see revealed 
and achieved the eternal purpose of God to take 
manhood up into unity with Himself. ‘If I am 
not doing the works of my Father, then do not 
believe me; but if I do them, even though you 
do not believe me, believe the works, that you may 
know and understand that the Father is in me and 
I am in the Father’ (1097-38), ‘Do you not 
believe that I am in the Father and the Father in 
me? The words that I say to you I do not speak 
on my own authority ; but the Father who dwells 
in me does his works. Believe me that I am in the 
Father and the Father in me; or else believe me 
for the sake of the works themselves’ (1419-1). 
Everything that Jesus says and does shows Him 
to be the only-begotten Son of the Father. John 
never speaks of the Logos as Son, but reserves that 
title for the man Jesus, the Logos made flesh, upon 
whom the Father has conferred all the attributes 
of the Logos. Of the Logos it is said that He was 
with God and that in Him was life; of the Son it 
is said that He ‘is in the bosom of the Father’ 
(118), and that ‘as the Father has life in himself, 
so he has granted the Son also to have life in 
himself’ (528). So completely are the two identi- 
fied that Jesus can even speak of His flesh as ‘ the 
bread which came down from heaven ’ (658). 

The union of the human with the divine which, 
seen from its heavenly side, appears as the descent 
of the Logos to take human flesh, is seen on its 
earthly side as the total obedience of Jesus to the 
Will of the Father. ‘I seek not my own will but 
the will of him who sent me’ (5°). Only through 
such utter submission can the Father do His work ; 
only through One who seeks the Father’s glory to 
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the exclusion of His own can that glory be mani- 
fested to the world. When the Jews complain 
that Jesus is arrogating to Himself a status and 
authority to which He has no claim, He replies 
that, on the contrary, He has simply accepted that 
status and authority which God has seen fit to 
bestow upon Him, and that this is something 
which only those can appreciate who have 
attempted to offer to God a similar obedience. 
‘My teaching is not mine, but his who sent me ; 
if any man’s will is to do his will, he shall know 
whether the teaching is from God or whether I am 
speaking on my own authority. He who speaks 
on his own authority seeks his own glory ; but he 
who seeks the glory of him who sent him is true’ 
(716-18). The Jewish critics of Jesus, who seek 
human recognition for their authority and achieve- 
ments, are thereby disqualified from understanding 
Jesus, whose glory and authority are the result of 
that obedience which has made His life an open 
channel for the glory and authority of the Father. 

It follows from this that every incident in the 
life of Jesus, because it reveals to the eyes of faith 
the presence of the Father in the Son, is a judgment 
which distinguishes those who are willing to do 
the Will of God from those who are not. Those 
who have any affinity with God recognize Him in 
the Person of His Son, and those who repudiate 
Jesus only betray the fact that they know nothing 
of God. ‘ This is the judgment, that the light has 
come into the world’ (31%) ; and men are judged 
by the response they make. There are sayings in 
the Gospel which might lead us to suppose that 
this judgment was the sole object of Jesus’ coming, 
that He came to be the Saviour of those who 
would believe and incidentally the Judge of those 
who would not. In that case we should expect to 
find that, as a result of the ministry of Jesus, men 
were steadily and inexorably divided into two 
groups—believers and non-believers. Yet this is 
not quite what actually happens. Instead we find 
a large group of initial believers, which gradually 
melts away and finally disappears, leaving Jesus 
alone. ‘After this many of his disciples drew 
back and no longer went about with him. Jesus 
said to the twelve, “‘ Will you also go away? ”’ 
Simon Peter answered him, “‘ Lord, to whom shall 
we go? You have the words of eternal life; and 
we have believed, and have come to know, that 
you are the Holy. One of |God gi77)(6°55°8) a Do 
you now believe ? The hour is coming, indeed it 
has come, when you will be scattered, every man 
to his home, and will leave me alone’ (1631-82), 
The manifestations of God in the life and ministry 
of Jesus have not produced a saving faith even in 
His most intimate friends. 

2. So far we have seen that the Will of God 
which Jesus accepted and served was that in Him 
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human nature should be taken up into unity with 
the divine Logos or Purpose. But this is only the 
first stage in the plan of the world’s salvation. 
The next stage is that Jesus must so identify 
Himself with mankind that all men, being drawn 
into unity with Him, are at the same time through 
Him united with the Logos. The manhood of the 
incarnate Logos must become a representative 
manhood, comprehending within itself the whole 
human family. This, according to John, is what 
happened on the Cross. The Cross is central to 
John’s theology of redemption as the point at 
which Jesus becomes totally identified with sinful 
men and so draws all men into the unity of His own 
inclusive life. They could not cast off the fetters 
of their sinfulness to join Him where He was, in 
the bosom of the Father; but He could stoop to 
join them where they were, under the judgment 
of God and in the power of Satan. ‘ Unless a grain 
of wheat falls into the earth and dies, it remains 
alone ; but if it dies, it bears much fruit.... Now 
is the judgment of this world, now shall the ruler 
of this world be cast out; and I, when I am 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men to 
myself ’ (1274- 31-32), Jesus goes to the Cross, not 
as the victim of political machination and popular 
disillusionment, but as the conscious and willing 
agent of the divine purpose that through His 
self-surrender He shall gather into one the scattered 
children of God. ‘For this reason the Father 
loves me, because I lay down my life, that I may 
take it again. No one takes it from me, but I lay 
it down of my own accord ’ (1017-18), 

God’s Will that all men should by the Cross be 
drawn into union with the Son, and so with the 
Father, is one of the themes of the farewell 
discourse. Peter can have no part in Jesus unless. 
his feet be washed, and this is something he cannot 
understand until later ; for the foot-washing is an 
anticipatory symbol of the greater service rendered 
on the Cross and of the sacrament of baptism by 
which in future disciples would be made partici- 
pators in the life of the crucified and risen Lord. 
“Where I am going you cannot follow me now; 
but you shall follow me afterward . . . when I go 
and prepare a place for you, I will come again and 
will take you to myself, that where I am you may 
be also’ (138° 14). When this place has been 
prepared by the Cross, then the Father, who has 
dwelt in Jesus and performed His works, will 
dwell in the disciples and do greater works, 
because His operations will no longer be limited to 
a single earthly life (1419-14). The Spirit, who has 
been present with the disciples as the directive 
power in the life of Jesus, will be in them to 
direct and empower their lives (1417). But only 
if they abide in Jesus, the true Vine, will all this 
be possible (151-14), 
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Throughout these chapters John regularly speaks 
of Jesus’ death as His going to the Father (13 
1412.28 169% 17.38), This appears a \/perféctly 
natural expression until we remember that, 
according to John, Jesus has never left the Father’s 
side. Throughout His ministry He has been in the 
bosom of the Father. Even in the same breath 
as He speaks of going to the Father, He claims that 
all along the Father is with Him. The point of 
this apparent contradiction is that on the Cross 
Jesus goes to the Father not as an individual, 
resuming a place which He relinquished when He 
came down from heaven, but as the representative 
of those who are to share with Him this place He 
has constantly occupied. 

This idea is made abundantly clear by the great 
prayer of ch. 17, which is correctly called the 
high-priestly prayer, since in it Jesus addresses 
God as the representative of the whole people of 
God. ‘For their sake I consecrate myself, that 
they also may be consecrated in truth’ (1719). 
This explains why at the beginning of the prayer 
He asks to be glorified with the glory He had before 
the world was. We cannot say that He is asking 
to be restored to a dignity which, by some kenotic 
process, He had laid aside in becoming man, for 
there is no room for kenosis in John’s theology. 
The full glory of the eternal Logos has been His 
from the start in virtue of the Incarnation (114), 
and He has manifested it to His disciples in the 
signs of which His ministry was composed (2}4). 
He now prays for a new access of glory, not for 
Himself, but for those whom He represents and 
who are to be united with Him through the Cross. 
‘I am praying for them ... all mine are thine, and 
thine are mine, and I am glorified in them’ 
(17%. 19). ‘ The glory which thou hast given me I 
have given to them, that they may be one even as 
we are one, I in them and thou in me, that they may 
become perfectly one’ (177? #8, the perfect tense 
is used here because, from the moment when Judas 
leaves the Upper Room, Jesus conceives His 
death to be virtually accomplished). 

3. John believed that the Will of God, that all 
men should be drawn into the unity of the life of 
Christ, had been objectively accomplished once for 
all on Calvary. ‘I glorified thee on earth, having 
accomplished the work which thou gavest me to 
do’ (174). But the salvation which exists as a 
divine achievement must also become a human 
experience. Eternal life is to know God, and it 
can be imparted to men only in so far as they are 
able to enter into that knowledge. It is God’s gift, 
but it can be appropriated only by the response of 
faith. ‘Then they said to him, ‘‘ What must we 
' do, to be doing the work of God ?’”’ Jesus answered 
them, ‘“‘ This is the work of God, that you believe 
in him whom he has sent ”’’ (628-9), ‘ For I have 
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come down from heaven, not to do my own will, 
but the will of him who sent me; and this is the 
will of him who sent me, that I should lose nothing 
of all that he has given me, but raise it up at the 
last day. For this is the will of my Father, that 
every one who sees the Son and believes in him 
should have eternal life; and I will raise him up 
at the last day ’ (638-4°). We have already noted 
that during the earthly life of Jesus the disciples 
could attain only to an incipient faith, which was 
not robust enough to survive the crisis of the 
arrest of Jesus. Only the Cross could evoke from 
them the saving faith whereby they could see 
Jesus as the Son of God, in whom the Father has 
revealed and achieved His purpose of salvation. 
The Will of God, fully realised in the representative 
action and passion of Christ, needed to be further 
realized through the mission of the Church. ‘I 
do not pray for these only, but also for those who 
are to believe in me through their word’ (172°). 
‘As the Father has sent me, evenso Isend you’ (20?!), 

The mission of the Church is to be accompanied 
and informed by the mission of the Holy Spirit. 
Just as He dwelt in Christ, enabling Him to do 
the Will and to accomplish the work of the Father, 
so He will be in the disciples (1417). He is the 
great Interpreter, whose function is to bring to 
remembrance and to reveal the significance of all 
that Jesus has said and done (147° 1526 1612-15). 
By the joint testimony of the disciples and the 
Spirit of truth to the fact and the meaning of the 
Cross, those who never saw Jesus will come to find 
in Him the saving act of God (20?°). 

4. There remains one last scene in the divine 
drama of redemption, of which John speaks only 
in prayer and anticipatory vision. It is the Will 
of God that Jesus should be not merely the Saviour 
of the believing few but the Saviour of the world 
(4%). In accepting the Cross, Jesus has accepted 
the call to be ‘ the Lamb of God, who takes away 
the sin of the world’ (179). Exalted on the Cross 
He draws all men into Himself (12%). Sometimes 
John speaks of man’s ultimate destiny in terms 
of predestination : ‘no one can come to me unless 
the Father who sent me draws him ’ (644). Some- 
times He speaks as though it were determined 
wholly by the presence or absence of the response 
of faith—‘ that whoever believes in him should 
not perish ’ (318). But He seems to have had also 
a profounder vision that neither election on God’s 
part nor faith on man’s could be the last word. 
He will not go so far as to say that all men will in 
fact be saved. But he does say that God wills the 
salvation of all, that in obedience to that Will Christ 
died, that for Him, beyond the world’s condemna- 
tion, lay the larger hope, ‘that the world may 
know that thou hast sent me’ (177%) ; and that this 
knowledge would prove the gateway to life eternal. 
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In the 


Virginibus Puerisque 
Duty—Plus 


By THE REVEREND JAMES WriGuHT, M.A., D.D., 
STEWARTON, KILMARNOCK 


‘So likewise ye, when ye shall have done all those 
things which are commanded you, say, We are un- 
profitable servants: we have done that which was 
our duty to do.’—Lk 177°. 


SoME years ago I happened to be in the south of 
England when Trafalgar Day came round—the 
day which marks the anniversary of the victory 
which Nelson and the men of his fleet won over 
the French Navy and, by winning it, saved this 
country from being invaded and conquered. I 
decided to make a pilgrimage that day to Ports- 
mouth, and go on board The Victory, the ship 
from which Nelson directed the battle and on 
which he was mortally wounded. I saw on the 
deck the spot where he fell and on the lower deck 
the spot where he breathed his last. On each of 
these fresh flowers had been laid by people who 
were grateful, as we should all be for what this 
great Admiral had done for our country. 

You remember, of course, the signal which 
Nelson sent out to his men before the battle 
began. He sent it out on flags, and it ran, ‘ England 
expects every man to do his duty’, and no doubt 
you have heard also the words he uttered just 
before he died, having heard that the battle was 
won. ‘ Thank God, I have done my duty.’ Both 
he and his men certainly had done their duty, 
but in our text Jesus says that if that is all we 
have done we are ‘ unprofitable servants’. What 
did He mean? Well, if a business only pays its 
debts and meets its expenses and leaves no 
margin over for the man who runs the business, 
it is an unprofitable business and not worth while 
running. If you don’t understand this, ask your 
Dad to explain it. 

The people of Jesus’ day thought they were 
doing all that was required of them if they kept 
the Ten Commandments—did not kill nor steal 
nor bear false witness. But, said Jesus, ‘If you 
stop there, you bring no profit to My cause, nor 
honour to Me. You must go beyond that and 
be a blessing to your neighbour, you must love 
and serve him.’ As, of course, Jesus Himself did 
and it took Him all the way to the Cross. 

Nelson, of course, did far more than his duty at 
Trafalgar. He dressed in his full Admiral’s 
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uniform and walked the deck clear in the sight of 
his enemy sharp-shooters, an easy target for them. 
He could have directed the battle, as was his duty, 
from his cabin below or at least have covered his 
uniform with a cloak, which would have con- 
cealed his identity—but he wanted his men to see 
and know that he was ready to run the risks they 
were running and share their dangers to the full. 
If you want to be a credit to our Master, Jesus 
Christ, that will mean not only doing no harm 
to any one, but doing all the good you can— 
and then you will be wearing the Christian uniform 
for all the world to see. 


Pigs and Princes 


By THE REVEREND JoHN G. WILLIAMS, M.A., 
S.P.C.K., Lonpon 


I’ve often thought that I would like to write a 
fairy tale about pigs being turned into princes. 
My story would start with the pigs all living 
happily together in a large pigsty, wallowing in 
all the dirt and mess that pigs so much enjoy, if 
you let them. Then (in my story) along would 
come a well-meaning Fairy Godmother who 
would say: ‘Oh, dear, these poor pigs—what 
an awful life they have. But of course they’ve 
never had a real chance, bless them. Just look 
at the state of that pigsty. We must do something 
about it.’ 

And so I imagine my good fairy waving her 
magic wand and there, in place of the evil-smelling 
pigsty, stands a majestic marble palace. ‘ There 
you are, my little pigs ’, says the Fairy Godmother, 
‘that’s more like it.’ 

I can imagine the pigs looking around in surprise, 
wondering what has happened to their homely old 
pigsty, and then trotting off, rather bewildered, 
up the marble steps. The Fairy Godmother goes 
off on other business and it is not until a month 
later that she comes that way again—and what a 
sight meets her eyes! The great panelled banquet- 
ing hall is ankle deep in dirt and slime, and there 
are the pigs, as grubby as ever, scratching their 
backs against the carved table legs and the 
plush-covered chairs! She had turned the pigsty 
into a palace, but they hadn’t taken long to turn 
the palace into a pigsty. 

The Fairy Godmother in my story is a simple, 
good-hearted person. She says to herself: ‘ Well 
that was rather silly of me, I suppose. It 
obviously wasn’t much good improving the 
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pigsty without improving the pigs.’ So there and 
then she switches on her most high-powered 
magic and turns all the pigs into princes. And 
from that moment onwards the palace remains a 
palace without turning back into a pigsty. 

Now don’t scorn my simple fairy tale. There’s 
a lot of truth in it. There are plenty of people 
who say that if only everyone had a fair chance, 
enough food, enough money, a good education, a 
steady job, a decent house, a car and a T.V. and 
every modern convenience—that would solve all 
our problems. There would be no more trouble in 
the world then. We should all live happily ever 
after. But should we? 

Now don’t get me wrong here, will you? All 
those things I’ve just mentioned are good things 
and people certainly ought to have the best 
possible. Our Lord was very clear about that ; 
and Christians have always been in the forefront of 
‘social reform’. But the trouble goes deeper than 
that—and this is another thing that our Lord was 
very clear about. He reminded us constantly that 
the real root of all the trouble is that there is 
something wrong with us—a kind of inborn 
selfishness that would still go on causing trouble 
even if we were all as rich as millionaires, And 
Christ warned us that we can never make the 
world better by simply changing things, only by 
changing people. 

Think of my story again. I don’t want to be 
rude and suggest that we are the pigs—but when 
you come to think of all the mess we’ve made of 
God’s lovely, orderly world there is clearly some 
point in the comparison, isn’t there? So many 
good people who are working hard to make our 
world a bit more fit to live in are making the 
same mistake as the Fairy Godmother—they are 
trying to change the pigsty into a palace without 
any reference to the pigs. Only the Christian 
religion makes the astonishing claim that it can, 
through the power of Christ, actually change the 
pigs into princes. Christians know (from the 
experience of nearly two thousand years) that 
people can be changed, and have been changed by 
the Spirit of Christ; and so they recognize the 
simple truth that before you can have a better 
world you’ve got to have better people: people 
who recognize that this is, after all, God’s world, 
and that we can only run it successfully in God’s 
way and not our own. 

And a good deal of our everyday religion is 
concerned with just this very practical matter— 
taking ourselves firmly in hand and trying, with 
God’s help, to break the power of this thing called 
sin. That is the real purpose of all the special 
efforts we make during this season of Lent—that 
by letting Christ’s power work in us we may 
eventually be changed from pigs into princes ; 
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and then there may be some hope that one day 
the pigsty may become a palace, or, as Christ 
taught us to pray, that God's Kingdom * may 
come on earth as it is in heaven’. 


The Christian Year 


SEPTUAGESIMA 


Imperceptible Grace 
By Proressor J. G. McKenzie, D.D., EpinBurGH 


‘ As they went, they were cleansed.’—Lk 1714. 


How characteristic of our Lord is the manner 
in which He exercised His gift of healing in this 
miracle. Had He cared to impress the crowd by 
His marvellous powers what easier than to com- 
mand the lepers to be brought to Him, and then, 
as the crowd stood expectant, to touch them and 
say: ‘Be thou clean’. And there before the 
astonished gaze of the crowd their flesh became 
as the flesh of a little child. Or He might have 
told them to go to the Temple and that as they 
offered the sacrifice demanded of lepers they 
would be healed. Such a procedure would have 
filled the Temple to overflowing with an eager 
throng ; for the appetite for the marvellous and 
sensational was as strong then as it is now. 

Notoriety is cheap! But that was not the aim 
of our Lord. Hence the way of cleansing chosen 
here for those lepers had no publicity value. 
Indeed His method disguised the part He played. 
Can you think of anything more disappointing to 
these men than to be told, ‘Go, show yourselves 
unto the priest’ ? How often in the early stages 
of the disease had they done that! 

In all probability the lepers had come from a 
distance to get to this Healer. Perhaps they had 
come with that hope that often accompanies 
incurable disease ; perhaps they came reluctantly 
at their loved ones’ request. And then to be told: 
‘Go, show yourselves to the priest’! Nine at 
least went away expecting little, for we read that 
only one returned to give thanks. Yet ‘as they 
went, they were cleansed’. All were healed. They 
went at His bidding towards the Temple, and 
quietly and imperceptibly their flesh was renewed. 
Not at the moment when they appealed to His 
sympathy ; not when they reached the Temple, 
but as they went through the fields and streets at 
His bidding they were cleansed. Those other 
nine were not ungrateful; but so imperceptible 
was the work of healing that it took them longer 
to realize that their prayer was answered. They 
rushed back but their benefactor was gone. 

1. Now, it is just the suggestiveness of this 
incident that we are all apt to overlook. Are we 
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not all too prone to think that the benefits of 
religion and the growth of the soul are of the 
dramatic and histrionic kind ? Like John Wesley 
we tend to look on conversion and sanctification as 
instantaneous. 

It is certainly true that neither Nature nor 
history is lacking in dramatic upheavals which 
change the face of Nature or the channels of 
human history. But do not forget that these are 
the ends of age-long processes as well as the 
beginning of new epochs. No doubt, but that 
upheavals can excite the emotions of wonder and 
awe. Even a little child can experience the thrill 
of the great fiat, ‘ Let there be light’. And yet is 
there not a greater appeal evoking not merely 
wonder and awe, but reverence as we listen to the 
scientist’s story of God’s working with the original 
nebula until it becomes a fit dwelling place for 
man? How long God worked to bring order out 
of chaos, the organic from the inorganic, no man 
can tell; but He thought it not too long to spend 
a thousand years in the colouring of a butterfly’s 
wing, or the shaping of the innocent lips of a little 
child. Not in some dramatic, theatrical manner 
did God work His wonders on earth, sea and sky, 
but as He moved slowly through the chaos, 
quietly, almost imperceptibly, order arose—the 
inorganic was changed to the organic, matter took 
shape and began to live. 

And just as God has worked in Nature so He 
has worked in history. It is not in the dramatic 
days of war that a nation’s destiny is being 
forged—these but test the life she has been living, 
the policies she has been pursuing, and the ideals 
she has been seeking her citizens to realize. Just 
in the days when nothing seems to be happening 
everything that forges our destiny is taking place. 

2. But such a principle has something to say 
to these lives of ours. 

Does it not hint as to where we are to find the 
secret of our religious life and, indeed, of life 
itself ? ‘As they went, they were cleansed.’ The 
really great occurrences are seldom dramatic in 
origin. We make contact with God and He 
makes contact with us, not merely in some sacred 
hour when we plight our troth or lay a loved one 
in the grave, not merely when Christ lays His 
hand upon those wayward hearts of ours and 
cleanses our souls, but in the days, weeks and 
years when our love and strength are sustained 
amid all the arduous tasks of rearing our children, 
fulfilling our daily duty, bearing our own burdens 
and helping others to carry theirs, and upholding 
the work of our Master. Come when it may, love 
is a great gift; but greater still is the imper- 
ceptible grace which feeds that love through all 
the contradictions and crosses of our lives. 

3. And what is true of life in general is true of 
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life in particular. Man’s character is not formed 
by a few sporadic acts of virtue or vice. It is 
always the fruit of a long process of living. Greatly 
important as decision and conversion are in our — 
religious life, they are never isolated events. 
Indeed I am the last man to belittle conversion 
even of the dramatic kind. But do we not see 
God better in the passing of our children quietly 
and almost imperceptibly into the service of 
Christ and His Kingdom? Even the dramatic 
conversion is dependent on seeds sown in the 
daily example and influence of godly parents, the 
normal teaching of our schools. Whether we shall 
fail to meet a particular temptation, or rise to the 
heights of a great challenge, depends on how we 
are living day by day. ‘ As they went, they were 
cleansed.’ 

Can we not apply that principle of the miracle 
to the larger problems of society? However 
necessary international treaties may be in securing 
a world free from war, will not everything depend 
on the day-to-day moral and economic relations of 
the peoples with free access to one another ? 
Industrial relations are settled in the conference 
room only when the human relations existing 
between management and men are spirtualized 
in the daily contact. Here as elsewhere, ‘ as they 
went, they were cleansed ’. 

But let us come back to the individual. Do we 
not become impatient sometimes with the slowness 
of our progress in growing into the knowledge, 
wisdom and love of our Lord ? 

Dr. Weatherhead tells of a girl who made a 
decision at one of his services. After six weeks 
she came into his vestry at the close of a service 
and said: ‘I am giving up Christianity because 
it does not work’. She told him candidly that she © 
had a fierce temper which she had tried to master ; 
but no help from heaven was forthcoming. 

A minute after she left the vestry a man came 
in and laid a five pound note on the table for 
Dr. Weatherhead’s Samaritan League. When 
asked why this generosity, the man replied: ‘ My 
daughter was converted at one of your services 
and since then the whole atmosphere of our home 
has changed’. It was the girl’s father. Quietly 
and imperceptibly God’s grace had been working 
on the girl, so imperceptibly to her that she knew 
not that her struggles had not been in vain, as she 
thought. She wanted something to happen 
dramatically. She had to learn the obedience and 
persistence of the lepers. The fruits of the Spirit 
mature imperceptibly, and yet steadily manifest 
themselves. The road, as Christina Rossetti’s 
poem has it ‘ winds uphill all the way, right to the 
very end ’, but the miracle is happening all the way. 

Have we not found it so in some crisis ? We are 
faced with some persistent situation of temptation, 
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some undeserved cross, some bereavement, some 
lapse into sin that burdens our conscience. Like 
our Lord we kneel in our Gethsemane and plead 
for strength, for the burden to be lifted. But life 
does not wait for our prayers to be answered. 
Duties call, the day’s tasks have to be fulfilled. 
So we rise from our knees. And then, somehow, 
quietly, imperceptibly as we move through our 
duties and tasks, the mist clears, the strength 
comes, the burden of guilt is lifted, and the 
miracle repeats itself: ‘As they went, they were 
cleansed ’. 


SEXAGESIMA 


Three Conversions 


By THE REVEREND DouGLas Stewart, M.A., 
LoNnDON 


“Peter was grieved because he said unto him the 
third time, Lovest thou me ? ’—Jn 212”. 


At the World Council of Churches Assembly at 
Evanston in 1954 Bishop Stephen Neill said that 
the true Christian is a man who has experienced 
three conversions—to Christ, to the Church and to 
the world. Turning that into Stephen Potter 
jargon we might say that the three conversions 
create in us Christmanship, Churchmanship and 
Worldmanship. 

Perhaps a majority of Christians never in fact 
achieve their three conversions. At one point 
or another they remain defective, unawakened. 
But it is interesting to trace these three awakenings 
in the life of the first disciple, Simon Peter. 

1. By the Sea of Galilee, casting his net, Simon 
encountered Christ. So profound was that 
encounter that he left all to follow. From that 
day he was Christ’s man. 

This is the fundamental conversion for which 
Churchmanship is no adequate substitute, though 
all long-established ecclesiastical institutions tend 
to play down the necessity for the first conversion 
in favour of the second. Perhaps the point can be 
made without stirring up party passions by 
considering a wise word spoken by Evelyn Under- 
hill about mystics. ‘By false desires and false 
thoughts man has built up for himself a false 
universe as the mollusc, by a deliberate and 
persistent absorption of lime and rejection of all 
else, can build for himself a hard shell which 
shuts it from the eternal world, and only represents 
in a distorted and unrecognizable form the ocean 
from which it was obtained. This hard and 
wholly unnutritious shell, this one-sided secretion 
of the surface consciousness, makes as it were a 
little cave of illusion for each separate soul. A 
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literal and deliberate getting out of the cave must 
be for every mystic, as it was for Plato’s prisoners, 
the first step in the individual hunt for reality.’ 

This has universal application. Every man’s 
shell must be broken if he is to encounter the 
eternal world. There must be something which 
corresponds to 


Turned from home and toil and kindred, 
Leaving all for His dear sake. 


For if we have experienced nothing but self- 
centred existence we cannot know Christ. 

2. Any Christian apologist confronted by sixth 
formers or undergraduates knows that a question 
certain to be asked is ‘Can I not be a Christian 
without going to church?’ And in the mass 
evangelistic rallies of late years, we have seen 
thousands of people make some profession of 
Christ which has, nevertheless, not added them to 
the strength of the Church. So Christmanship 
divorced from Churchmanship is as common as its 
reverse. 

Simon Peter is not only the first man who left 
all to follow Christ, he is also the man to whom 
Christ said, ‘on this rock I will build my church’. 
The individual Christian cherishing his personal 
experience in isolation is unknown to the New 
Testament. The Christian shares the communion 
and fellowship, and is a part of ‘the body of 
Christ ’. 

The trouble is that the Church has a double 
nature. She is the communion of saints in heaven 
and upon earth. She is also a human society with 
all the imperfections inevitable to that state. To 
Peter, Jesus also said ‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan’ and so it is often hard for us to be con- 
verted to the Church. 

In The Screwtape Letters the devil makes great 
play with this. ‘Make his mind flit to and fro 
between an expression like ‘‘ the body of Christ ” 
and the actual face in the next pew. ... Your 
patient, thanks to our father below, is a fool. 
Provided that any of these neighbours sing out 
of tune, or have boots that squeak, or double 
chins, or odd clothes, the patient will quite easily 
believe that their religion must therefore be 
somehow ridiculous.’ 

In Christ we are called into a Kingdom, to the 
great fellowship of the redeemed. In that fellow- 
ship we know Christ and share His risen life. Our 
solitariness—even our religious solitariness—is 
transcended. Churchmanship is a living part of 
Christianity. 

3. ‘Peter was grieved because he said unto him 
the third time, Lovest thou me?’ His hardest 
conversion is recorded in Acts, chapter 10, where 
he discovered that God is not the God of the Jews 
only and that the Spirit which is the life of the 
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Church could also be poured out on the Gentiles. 
‘God is no respecter of persons.’ 

This is the conversion which churchmen in our 
time find most difficult. We have turned from the 
world to find Christ. Now we are asked to turn 
to the world to find Christ. 

Tullio Vinay, an Italian Waldensian pastor who 
gave up his church after the War to build the 
Alpine village of Agape, says that the Church in 
our time has become a ghetto with a ghetto 
mentality. We are walled in from the world. 
The salvation we offer is Maginot salvation. We 
are afraid to take down the wall and go into the 
world. Yet this frame of mind is a denial of 
Christ. 

Whose is the world? Whose purpose is un- 
folding in the world ? Some Christians think that 
the defensive West standing against Communism, 
against Asiatic and African racialism, is defending 
the Kingdom of Christ. But surely the tides that 
tun in history to-day, lifting all the depressed 
traces and classes, giving them new hope and 
purpose and human dignity, are the tides of God’s 
eternal purpose. Even if these revolutionary 
forces commit revolutionary crimes, even: if they 
swamp our missionary enterprises, they yet move 
towards the one humanity which is the eternal 
purpose of God. To see God in His world is the 
ultimate Christian vision. 

Perhaps we are such poor evangelists because 
our minds are shut at this point. We think of the 
Spirit at work in the lives of the churchmen around 
us, and not in the lives of our worldly neighbours. 
But they too are God’s children. Upon them also 
the Spirit comes. To them in joy, in sorrow, in 
guilt, in tragedy, God speaks in judgment and in 
mercy. We need that conversion which came to 
Joyce Cary’s curate in The Captive and The Free. 
“I was suddenly moved to understand the thing 
that had stood before my eyes all my life, as wide 
as the world, as high as the sky, the thing I had 
repeated a thousand times in prayers and in 
sermons without understanding, the miracle of 
God’s love in the world.’ 


QUINQUAGESIMA 


Do You Love Your Neighbour ? 


By THE REVEREND GRAHAM W. Harpy, B.D., 
S.T.M. EpINBURGH 


“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as _ thyself.’— 
Mk 1231, Lk 1025-87, 


Who is our neighbour and what kind of love 
are we to show to him? Jesus answers the first 
question in one of the greatest stories ever told. 
Searchingly simple, the Parable of the Good 
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Samaritan is unambiguous. Our neighbour is 
anybody and everybody. We dare not erect any 
kind of iron curtain of colour or character. Our 
neighbour is the forgotten orphan child in Korea, 
the nameless refugee in Hong Kong’s shanty town, 
the member of the Communist propaganda 
machine, the advocate of apartheid, the em- 
bittered African nationalist. (To love does not 
mean to condone.) Our neighbour is the nuisance 
of a beggar we turned away, the alcoholic, the 
prostitute, the hardened criminal. Reservations 
and exceptions are not permitted. ‘It is of the 
essence of Christianity ’, writes Dr. Barclay, ‘ to 
touch the untouchable, to love the unlovable, to 
forgive the unforgivable.’ 

And what of the neighbour across the garden 
wall (we may not have spoken for weeks) and the 
one who sits opposite at the breakfast table ? 
Thomas Carlyle, for all his moralizing, was a gruff, 
ungracious husband and regret came too late. 
Tolstoi’s wife wrote bitterly, ‘ His biographies tell 
of how he helped labourers to carry buckets of 
water, but no one will ever know that he never 
gave his wife a rest and never in all those thirty- 
two years gave his child a drink of water’. Charity 
begins at home. 

What kind of love are we called to show to our 
universal neighbour ? Our Lord’s simple answer 
is: ‘The same kind of love that you show to 
yourself’. No normal person should feel affection 
for himself, but he has a duty to make the most of 
his life and to develop his potentialities. With 
this same genuine concern we are called to love 
our neighbour. This love must operate on three 
levels. 

Food. First, we must answer the call for food, 
including all basic material needs. The man who 
neglects the simple laws of health is to be con- 
demned. So Jesus would condemn those who are 
indifferent to the physical well-being of their 
fellow-men. 

At this very moment more than half the people 
of the world are undernourished, many at starva- 
tion level. It has been calculated that in the 
twelve poorest countries where the average income 
is {20 a year, 31 per cent. of the population of the 
world lives on less than 4 per cent. of the total 
income of the world, while in the twelve richest 
countries 12 per cent. of the world’s population 
live on 58 per cent. of the world’s income. 

What a judgment against the Church if she 
should ever preach a disembodied gospel, telling 
of the Bread of Life and never handing a loaf to 
the hungry, proclaiming the fountain of Living 
Water yet unconcerned about water for a parched 
land, promising the garments of immortality, yet 
leaving the naked to shiver in rags! William — 
Booth once cried impatiently: ‘ What’s the use 
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of preaching to men concentrating in a mad, 
desperate struggle to keep themselves alive. You 
might as well give a tract to a ship-wrecked 
sailor battling with the surf.’ John Wesley 
wrote in his Journal on 4th January, 1785: ‘ At 
this season we usually distribute coals and bread 
among the poor of the Society ; but I now con- 
sidered they wanted clothes as well as food. So 
on this and the four following days I walked 
through the town, and begged two hundred 
pounds, in order to clothe them that wanted it 
most. But it was hard work ... my feet were 
steeped in snow-water from morning till evening. 
I held it out pretty well till Saturday evening, 
when I was laid up with a violent flux.’ Wesley 
was eighty-two that year. 

When so much has been given to us, what move 
can we do to relieve that desperate plight of 
millions of our contemporaries ? Little enough in 
face of so gigantic a problem, but to do nothing 
is to be without excuse. 

Friendship. Love for our neighbour means, 
secondly, answering the call for friendship. The 
world is full of lonely people, by no means always 
living alone. Many may be prosperous and 
popular yet suppressing the aching void within, 
having countless acquaintances but no friends. 
‘It is a mere and miserable solitude’, wrote 
Bacon, ‘to want true friends, without which the 
world is but a wilderness.’ 

Yet so much that goes under the name of 
charity lacks the spirit of true friendship and 
concern. When a ship-load of Jamaicans landed 
in this country, a newspaper headline appeared : 
“600 More Problems Arrive’. Not human person- 
alities made in the image of God, but problems. 
So the cheque is posted off for the Week’s Good 
Cause, but no relationship of love is established ; 
flowers are sent to some sick person, but who 
enters into his frustration and shares the grim 
battle against weakness and depression? Even 
in parish visitation households are card-indexed 
and the Church congratulates itself on new 
members added to the roll. Kagawa chose to 
live amid the squalid slums of Tokio to show how 
he cared ; but too often we 


stretch out a loving hand 
To wrestlers with the troubled sea, 


taking good care not to wet our own feet. 

We like to choose our friends; but there is a 
deeper sense in which we are not allowed to 
choose to show the friendship which Christ 
expects of us towards the lost and lonely. 
Remember Amiel’s words, ‘ Life is short. There 
is not much time to gladden the lives of others 
who travel the road with us. O be swift to love, 
make haste to be kind !’ 
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Faith. A deeper hunger lingers in the human 
heart, however suppressed and unrecognized, 
deeper than for material comfort or for the warmth 
of friendship—a hunger for faith. Faith to go on 
when the spirit is crushed, faith to find a way out 
of the maddening maze of things, for purpose and 
peace of heart when tears blind and the burden of 
guilt torments. A hunger for God. 

If we are truly to love our neighbour, we have 
to help him find faith. Yet, God forgive us, too 
often we make faith more difficult. Thousands are 
kept away from church because they fail to notice 
any enviable difference in the lives of her members. 
A young journalist once wrote a devastating article 
claiming that his experience of Christian people 
had denied him access to the Christian’s God. 
Though he must have been singularly unfortunate 
in his contacts, the sting of his accusation remains. 

“I will give myself as a sort of Christ to my 
neighbour ’, vowed Martin Luther, ‘as Christ gave 
Himself for me.’ That does not mean always 
talking about one’s personal faith. Demonstration 
is always more effective than words, as Stanley 
found in Livingstone, who seldom spoke of the 
faith that burned in his heart and shone forth in 
his daily life. But this at least we can all do: 
we can pray more for our neighbour, invite him 
to church with us, speak simply when opportunity 
arises of what our faith means to us and, above all, 
show humbly by the way we live and love the 
transforming power of Christ. 

No one cay manufacture love for his neighbour ; 
but to those whose love for God is passionately 
sincere a miracle is revealed. They are enabled 
to love, not with their faltering strength but with 
the love of Christ for all He died to save. May we 
too share in the experience of Temple Gairdner of 
Cairo, who found that he could add to the 
Apostle’s word : ‘ Christ liveth in me’ yet another 
word: ‘Christ loveth in me.’ 


First SUNDAY IN LENT 


Knowing and Being Known 


By Proressor W. B. J. Martin, D.D., PERKINS 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, DaALLas, TEXAS 


‘Behold, thou desirest truth in the inward parts ; 
and in the hidden part thou shalt make me to know 
wisdom.’—Ps 51°. 


Lent is traditionally associated with the dis- 
cipline and duty of self-examination. But it was 
a Greek philosopher, you recall, who said: ‘ The 
unexamined life is not worth living’. It was 
Socrates who went about like a gadfly stinging 
men into self-awareness, and who coined the 
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phrase, ‘ Know thyself’; although many people 
would affirm that this was the demand of Jesus 
also. 

But there is nothing Christian about ‘ Know 
thyself’. Even the Greeks were not completely 
happy about it as a guide to confident living! It 
was they who gave us the awful warning of 
Narcissus. He was a self-knower, if there ever 
was one. No man ever studied himself so intently 
—and so disastrously—as Narcissus, that hand- 
some youth who peered at his own face in the 
pool, and fell in. And what about Oedipus ? 
There is another famous character who is held up 
to us as an awful warning. Although Freud drew 
upon the figure of Oedipus to interpret man’s 
unconscious hostility to his father and his fixation 
upon his mother, surely the real point of the 
Greek myth is the overweening pride of Oedipus 
in seeking his ancestry, seeking, in spite of all 
warnings from friends and counsellors, to find 
out just who he was. It was this knowledge that 
blinded him and shattered him as a personality. 

It was this danger that made D. H. Lawrence 
cry out: 


Save me, O God, from falling into the ungodly 
knowledge of myself as I am without God. 

Let me never know, O God 

Let me never know what I am or should be 

When I have fallen out of your hands, the hands 
of the living God. 


Knowledge of oneself as an individual, unrelated 
to others, and to one’s Maker, is, as Lawrence 
saw, ‘ disintegrative knowledge ’, not healing and 
illuminative, but destructive and frustrating. 

When we turn to the Bible, we find no King 
Oedipus in quest of the self, but King David the 
exposed one, suddenly seeing himself in the mirror 
of Nathan’s parable and hearing the accusation, 
“Thou art the man’. The Bible has no Narcissus ; 
instead it has Paul, catching sight of himself in 
the mirror of Christ and saying, ‘We all... 
beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image from glory to glory, 
even as by the Spirit of the Lord’. The Bible is 
not a do-it-yourself kit for amateur psychologists, 
but a book leading to an encounter with Christ 
the Light of the world. - 

1. One of the things we discover very quickly 
as we enter into dialogue with Christ the living 
Word, is how far from being full of reality we 
are. Then, indeed, we become conscious of what 
the psalmist calls ‘the hidden parts’ and of how 
unchristened they are. Below the surface of life 
we are made aware of how much bigotry, fear, 
hostility and downright aggressiveness, there is. 
When the French philosopher-playwright, Gabriel 
Marcel, was converted to Christianity he wrote: 
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‘I can in no sense boast of having arrived. The 
most I can say is that some parts of me have 
struggled up into the light, but much remains in 
the darkness; much still remains ... un-— 
evangelized.’ That kind of self-knowledge does 
not come from probing the self, but from en- 
counter with the Christ, an encounter renewed 
every day. 

Many Christians quote with approval Shake- 
speare’s lines : 


to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


But they fail to notice that these sentiments are 
put into the mouth of Polonius, a time-serving 
humbug if ever there was one. And further, that 
the task of being true to one’s own self is hardly 
the requirement with which the Testament faces 
us. Our authentic existence is veiled from us 
until we see the Representative Man, Jesus Christ, 
and the power to achieve it is His gift. 

2. In the second place, if a man will keep on 
confronting Jesus Christ, he will soon discover that 
many of his acts, even his best ones, are flawed 
with imperfection, and that they need salvation. 

Many years ago, when H. G. Wells died, his 
friend J. B. Priestley paid tribute to him over the 
radio. One sentence from that eloquent speech 
remains in my mind. ‘Like many men who 
advocate and promote vast schemes of reform, 
who preach international co-operation and world 
brotherhood, Wells was apt to be a difficult 
colleague, and not very successful at working with 
others.’ Co-operation, partnership, democracy— 
how often these words are on our lips, and our. 
hearts are far from them! In our ‘ inward parts’, 
egotism and self-seeking reign, even when our 
outward vote is cast for the most altruistic schemes. 
The older we grow the more we come to realize 
that our unconscious life needs to be evangelized, 
and that the Lordship of Christ needs to be sought 
over the whole of life. 

3. It is not some unreasonably perfectionist 
God who makes this demand upon us for inner 
reality, for truth in the inward parts, it is life 
itself. We cannot live half-slave, half-free, nor 
can we serve our day and age with split personali- 
ties. As it has been bluntly put, ‘The world 
to-day is full of nice people, yet it is in a hell of a 
mess’. People who are merely nice on the surface, 
don’t count. What the world needs is tough 
people, people whose goodness goes deep and is 
unwearied. Our times call for men whose hidden 
parts have been searched through and through, 
and who know themselves with radical realism 
because they have been exposed by the mercy 
and judgment of God in Jesus Christ. 
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Contributions and Comments 


The Son of Man: The Evidence of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls 


GREAT reluctance has been shown by scholars in 
this country to accept the view that the title, 
the Son of Man, applied to Jesus in the New Testa- 
ment, was a term already current among the Jews 
in the First Century a.p. to describe a Heavenly 
Figure, who executes God’s judgment in the Final 
Day and establishes His Kingdom.! This scepti- 
cism has been due to the uncertainty of the value 
of that part of the Ethiopian Book of Enoch, 
known as the Similitudes of Enoch (ch. 37-71). 
Dodd,? for example, summarizes the reasons for 
believing that the evidence of the Similitudes of 
Enoch is not entirely satisfactory, and adds, 
“It was announced that an Aramaic MS of Enoch 
was among the scrolls discovered in a cave near 
the Dead Sea. We must await its publication. 
It may settle the whole matter; or again it may 
not.’ Since Dodd wrote, the new evidence of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls has become available, and has 
been discussed briefly by Milik.2 He points out 
that there is an entire absence of fragments 
corresponding to that part of the Ethiopian 
Book of Enoch known as the Similitudes, while 
other parts of it are represented. This fact 
suggests that the tendency to suspect the evidence 
of Enoch regarding the ‘Son of Man’ problem 
has been justified, and Milik himself draws the 
conclusion that the Similitudes are to be con- 
sidered the work of a Jew or Jewish Christian of 
the Second Century a.p. ‘who reutilised the 
various early Enoch writings to gain acceptance 
for his own work, and gave the whole composition 
its present form’. It must be admitted that, 
while such a conclusion would not rule out the 
possibility that the idea of the Son of Man goes 
back to Jewish thought of the First Century a.D. 
it would make such a belief less plausible. At 
first sight, Milik’s conclusion appears to be the 
obvious one to be drawn from the new evidence 
available, which seems to point decisively to a 
Second Century date for the Similitudes. But in 
assessing the validity of Milik’s view, it would be 
wrong to overlook certain factors to be set on 
the opposite side. 

1A recent example of this tendency is seen in A. 
Richardson (An Introduction to New Testament Theology, 
128-146), who once more revives the idea that the 
’ background to the title is to be found in Ezekiel. 
2 The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, 242. 
3 Ten Years of Discovery in the Wilderness of Judaea, 
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First, as regards the suggestion that the Simili- 
tudes are a Jewish-Christian work, or a Christian 
adaptation of a Jewish work, careful attention 
should still be paid to arguments already adduced 
against such a hypothesis.* If the Similitudes are 
a Jewish-Christian work, it is hard to believe that 
in such a writing there should be so little that is 
specifically Christian. Or, if the work is to be 
considered as the Christian adaptation of a Jewish 
work with interpolations about the Son of Man, 
it would be reasonable to expect that the ‘ adaptor ’ 
would have been more thoroughgoing with his 
baptism of the book into Christianity. 

Secondly, the supposition that the Similitudes 
is a Jewish work of the Second Century A.p. is 
also not free from difficulties. In discussion of 
this question, might not appeal be made to the 
factor strongly emphasized by Jeremias,® that in 
the development of Jewish thought from the 
Second Century onwards the opposition between 
Judaism and Christianity played an important 
part? Jeremias in fact makes out a strong case 
that, in the period after Christ, Jewish exegesis 
of Is 53 is marked by a conscious attempt to remove 
any traces that the passage had ever been inter- 
preted Messianically, and that this tendency is a 
reaction against the Christian interpretation of 
the passage in a Messianic sense. Thus the 
controversy with the Christian Church would 
lead to the avoidance by Jewish theologians of 
characteristically Christian terms. If this principle 
is adopted, then the question must certainly be 
asked, ‘Would a Jewish writer of the Second 
Century A.D. have used a term like Son of Man, 
which was now a definite Christian title of the 
earthly and exalted Jesus?’ Therefore a First 
Century A.D. date or an even earlier date for the 
Similitudes may still be preferable, and another 
reason may have to be sought why traces of the 
Similitudes have not been found among the 
remains of the Enochian writings discovered at 
Qumran. 

But the present aim has been to provoke dis- 
cussion on the relevance of the new evidence to 
the problem of the dating of the Similitudes, and 
to suggest that many factors have to be borne in 
mind before definite conclusions are drawn. 


G. H. P. THOMPSON 
The Theological College, 
Salisbury 


4 For example, by Sjéberg, Der Menschensohn im 
Aethiopischen Henochbuch, 3-24. 
5 The Servant of God, 75. 
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Recent Foreign Theology 


New French Translation of the Bible. No 
generation can have seen more new translations 
of the Bible into European languages. The fine 
translation known as the Jerusalem Bible has been 
frequently mentioned in these columns. Now 
the Old Testament has appeared in a further, 
equally fine rendering, prepared by Edouard 
Dhorme and a team of collaborators,4 and this 
will be followed in due course by the New 
Testament. To the Old Testament two volumes 
are devoted. Of these the first appeared in 1956 
and the second in 1959. Each volume has an 
excellent Introduction to the books it contains 
from the pen of Professor Dhorme, followed by 
the new translation, beneath which stands a brief 
commentary. The first volume contains the 
Pentateuch and the historical books, including 
the two Books of Maccabees, while the second 
contains the prophets, the poetical books, the 
five Rolls, Tobit, Judith, Baruch, the Epistle of 
Jeremiah, Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus. It will 
be noticed that the order is not that of the Hebrew 
Bible, or of the Roman Catholic Bible, or of the 
normal Protestant Bible. Daniel follows Ezekiel, 
and is itself followed by the Apocryphal additions 
to Daniel, and Maccabees follows the historical 
books. A number of the Books have been trans- 
lated and annotated by Dhorme. In the Intro- 
duction, which runs to nearly two hundred pages 
in the second volume, the foe from the North in 
the early prophecies of Jeremiah is held to be the 
Assyrian Army of Ashurbanipal, the entire 
ministry of Ezekiel is assigned to Babylonia— 
despite the many challenges to this view in the 
last forty years—Job 421-° as well as the second 
Divine speech are held to be secondary, and the 
bilingual character of the Book of Daniel is held to 
be due to the translation of the beginning of the 
Aramaic Book 1-7 into Hebrew when it was joined 
to the Hebrew 8-12. The translation takes 
account of modern knowledge, and the translation 
of Is 5311, for instance, follows the reading of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. For its scholarly Introductions 
and notes, as well as for the grace of the trans- 
lation, this new edition of the Bible will be widely 
welcomed. 


International Review of Biblical Studies. 
Attention has been frequently called in these 
columns to that indispensable tool of Biblical 
Study, the Internationale Zeitschriftenschau fiir 


1 La Bible: 
la Pléiade. 


L’Ancien Testament. Bibliothéque de 
Librairie Gallimard, Paris. 


Bibelwissenschaft und Grenzgebiete, of which the 
fifth volume covering the years 1956-57 has now 
been published.2 It contains more than seventeen 
hundred entries of classified articles appearing in 
a wide range of publications throughout the world, 
each accompanied by a brief summary in English, 
French or German. The work is done by an inter- 
national and inter-confessional team of scholars, 
under the editorship of F. Stier. The price may 
seem high, but when it is remembered that a vast 
library of periodicals is here summarized, and that 
the student who is engaged on any kind of research 
in the Biblical field will find here not only the 
references to the literature relevant to his subject 
which has appeared during the years in question, 
but enough indication of its contents to enable 
him to judge of its importance for his work, it will 
be seen to be very cheap. It should certainly be 
available in all theological reference libraries, 
and those fortunate individuals who can have it 
in their private libraries will find it constantly 
useful. For instance, well over a hundred articles 
on the Dead Sea Scrolls are here summarized, so 
that the reader can be kept abreast of the research 
that is going on on this subject, and be saved 
from being over-influenced by the latest public- 
ation that comes into his hand. The same is true 
over the whole field of Biblical study, including 
the Coptic Gnostic texts, on which there is likely 
soon to be a spate of articles. 


Corporate Personality in the Bible. The term 
“corporate personality ’ is particularly associated 
with the name of the late Dr. H. Wheeler Robinson, 
though other scholars had called attention to the 
characteristic of Hebrew thought whereby the 
group could be personified in an individual who 
for the immediate purpose of the writer represented 
it. This concept has been used in the interpret- 
ation of the Servant of Deutero-Isaiah, of the 
‘I’ of the Psalms, and of other Old Testament 
problems. Now Father de Fraine has published 
a substantial book in which he examines the use 
of this concept in both Testaments.? In the 
Old Testament he finds nine applications of this 
notion: the father and his family, the influence 
of the individual for good, or for evil, the ancestor 
and his descendants, the influence of the ‘ Fathers ’ 
for good, or for evil, the identity of a clan with an 


2 Patmos Verlag, Diisseldorf [1959] ; DM. 38. 

3 Adam et son lignage: études sur la notion de 
“ personalité corporative’ dans la Bible [1959]. Desclée 
de Brouwer, Bruges; Belgian Fr. 180. 
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| individual, the personification of a people, and 


the legal ‘thou’. These are examined in their 
appearances in the Pentateuch, the historical 
books, the prophetic books, and the Wisdom 


| literature. Next follow studies of the application 


of the concept to Adam, the king, the prophets, 


| the Servant, the Son of Man, and the ‘I’ of the 
} Psalms. 
}into the New Testament under the same nine 
| headings as in the Old, with a final section on the 
| mystical Body. The whole rests on very wide 
| reading and is well documented, and will be found 


Finally the author pursues the theme 


to have real value as by far the fullest discussion 
of this theme hitherto made. 


Herem in the Old Testament. In recent years a 
number of Continental doctoral dissertations have 
been devoted to the study of a single word or a 
single root. Now a Dutch dissertation by C. H. 
W. Brekelmans has been devoted to the study of 
the word hevem.1 The author first examines the 
uses of cognate terms in South Arabian, Arabic, 


| Nabataean, Palmyrene, the Elephantine papyri, 
| Moabite, 


Ugaritic, Phoenician, and Akkadian, 
and in Biblical Proper Names. He holds that the 
connexion with war, which is visible in the Old 
Testament, is not the original meaning, and is, 


| indeed, found only in Hebrew and Moabite. 
| Moreover, he argues that the noun denotes a 
| quality rather than an action, and that much 


confusion might be eliminated from the Hebrew 
lexicon if this were recognized. The name Hormah 
he believes to have nothing to do with the Israelite 
action against the place, but to indicate the 
sanctity of the town. All of the Biblical passages 
in which the noun or its denominative verb 
appear are examined carefully, and the various 
theories as to the origin and meaning of the 
hevem are critically examined. A final chapter 
discusses the theological problem of the attrib- 
ution of the command to carry out the hevem to 
God. The work is written in Dutch, but there is 
a German summary at the end. 
H. H. Rowley 


Manchester 


The Nag Hammadi Discovery. The first and 


longest section of this volume—-Evangelien aus dem 


Nilsand (Scheffler, Frankfurt am Main ; DM 16.80) 


_—is a translation of a book published in Dutch in 


1958 by Professor W. C. van Unnik of Utrecht.? 


1 De Hevem in het Oude Testament [1959]. Centrale 


_ Drukkerij, Nijmegen. 


2An English edition has now been published by the 
S.C.M. Press as No. 30 of their ‘Studies in Biblical 
Theology’. The price is 7s. 6d. net (paper covers). 
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To this have been added here an article by J. B. 
Bauer on the authenticity of the Sayings of Jesus 
in the Gospel of Thomas, and one by W. C. Till 
explaining the delay in the publication of the Nag 
Hammadi texts and outlining his own ideas as to 
the best procedure to ensure that they may be 
made available with the utmost expedition. 
Finally there are translations of three of the 
documents discussed by van Unnik: the Gospel 
of Thomas (Hans Quecke), the Gospel of Truth 
(H. M. Schenke), and the Apocryphon of John 
(W. C. Till). The fourth, the Apocryphon of 
James, is not yet available, but arrangements are 
in hand for its publication. 

The Nag Hammadi discovery is important for 
several fields of study, and van Unnik’s judicious 
and balanced survey is an admirable introduction 
to the subject. He indicates the significance of 
the find in the context of a brief but lucid dis- 
cussion of Gnosticism and of its relations with 
Christianity, and devotes a chapter to each of the 
documents mentioned above. The translation on 
the whole is reliable, but there are some errors ; 
for example, van Unnik did not write of ‘ Stoic 
philosophers from the school of Epicurus ’! (p. 42). 
The insertion of additional references has at some 
points wrought havoc with the numbering of the 
footnotes. 

Bauer’s conclusions are inevitably rather nega- 
tive, but he has made a notable contribution to 
the investigation of the Gospel of Thomas. For 
some half a dozen sayings he shows that it is 
possible to find a Sitz im Leben Jesu, so that 
although we are constantly confronted not with 
the historic Jesus but with the Gnostic Christ the 
possibility of genuine early tradition underlying 
the present Gnostic redaction must be seriously 
considered. Till’s article reveals how extraneous 
factors can hinder the work of scholarship. It is 
to be hoped that his suggestions will receive due 
consideration, and that the new texts will not 
suffer the fate of the Berlin Codex, published sixty 
years after it was found ! 

The inclusion of the translations will be 
welcomed by those who have not access to the 
expensive published editions, and it is very useful 
to have all three in one volume. Moreover those 
of Quecke and Schenke vary at some points from 
the ‘ official ’ versions, and comparison will enable 
the non-Coptist to gain a better insight into the 
meaning of the text. The select bibliography of 
over sixty items lists the more important recent 
studies in the field of Gnosticism, and the interest 
of the volume is enhanced by twelve excellent 
photographs and a useful map. 


R. McL. WiLson 
St. Andrews 
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Entre Nous 


Theology and Preaching 

There are few things more interesting than to 
read the sermons of a great and controversial 
theologian, if for no other reason than to see if he 
keeps his technical theology and his ordinary 
preaching in separate compartments. We will, 
therefore, obviously turn to the sermons of 
Professor Rudolf Bultmann with the greatest 
interest. The title of the volume which contains 
his sermons is This World and the Beyond (Lutter- 
worth Press ; 27s. 6d. net). 

These are first and foremost the sermens of a man 
who loves the Bible. At the beginning of one sermon 
Professor Bultmann quotes the words of Matthias 
Claudius : ‘ The words of Christ are like a fountain 
which never dries up. When you draw from this 
fountain of wisdom, it fills up again, and the 
second truth you derive is fuller and more splendid 
than the first. Thus it is with all that proceeded 
from the mouth of Christ, His sayings and His 
parables.’ Then Professor Bultmann adds: 
‘May we prove the truth of these words to-day ! ’ 

It will be best to test this volume at a point 
where, if we may put it so, Bultmann can be most 
characteristically Bultmann. We, therefore, turn 
to the sermon on Lk 51-19, on the miraculous 
catch of fishes, for here we find set out the Bultmann 
conception of miracle. 

As things are to-day, we are both theoretically 
and practically convinced that events happen 
according to certain fixed laws, and according to 
natural cause and effect. We are quite aware that 
there are certain things beyond immediate com- 
prehension, but these things are under the constant 
investigation of the human mind. In view of this 
attitude the Biblical stories involving miracles are 
to many frankly incredible, although some of them 
may be explained in terms of ancient expression 
of the work of natural forces. There are those who 
hold that we cannot think like this and be Christian ; 
and there are others who suppose that they must 
literally accept the miracles in order to be Christian. 

As Professor Bultmann sees it, ‘ Belief in the 
miracle stories of the New Testament is not in fact 
the essence of the Christian faith. Christian faith 
means rather faith in the grace of God which has 
been manifested in Christ.’ There are some who 
claim that, since everything must be surrendered 
to Christ, then our intellect too must be sur- 
rendered ; but it can never be a Christian duty to 
sin against the truth, as a man sees the truth. 

In the story of this passage under discussion 
Bultmann frankly sees ‘a pious fiction’. The 
point of the story is that the sinful Peter is to 


become a fisher of men; the real miracle is the 
choice of Peter for this task and the effectiveness 
of the divine Word on human lips. > 

Must, then, the conception of the miraculous go ? 
Certainly not! Man’s refusal to believe in the 
miraculous, and man’s insistence on law, is due to 
man’s sinful desire for independence, for a universe 
which he thinks he can control, for his refusal to 
accept his total dependence on God. 

The real miracle is the miracle of creation, not 
creation in the sense of the creation of the world, 
but the creation of me. As Luther had it, to 
believe in God the Creator is to believe that ‘God ~ 
has created me together with all other creatures ’, 
a belief which, Luther goes on to say, ‘ few people 
have progressed so far as to believe in the fullest 
sense’. If God has created me, it means that all 
life is in the hands of God. Can we hold that faith 
when we are apparently ‘struck by a fate which 
threatens to break us utterly’? Can we hold it 
‘in hours of cruel pain and bitterest renunciation 
and sacrifice’? If we really and truly hold this 
unshakable belief in God the Creator then miracle 
essentially means that we become profoundly and 
constantly aware that this is not a closed and shut 
universe but that ‘in spite of everything, in spite 
of all the mysteries of the world and destiny, in 
spite of the torment of our self-condemnation, 
God has created us by His grace, and holds us in 
His Creator’s hand ’. 

The true meaning of the miracle story of the 
catch of fishes is that God comes to us when 
we admit that we have come to the end of our 
resources, and that in that moment He calls 
sinful man to His service, and recreates him and 
renews him for His service, for that is precisely what 
happened to Peter. God’s miraculous power comes 
into life always when we stop trying to shape life 
for ourselves and submit to Him, the Creator of life. 

There is little doubt that this is the most 
significant book of sermons that has appeared for 
many a long day. They are very long; they are 
sometimes anything but easy, but again and again 
they return to the basic conception of the inade- 
quacy of man and the triumphant adequacy of God. 

To many the very name of Bultmann is an 
offence, but let them read this truly great book and — 
surely they will be left saying: ‘Should such a 
faith offend ? ’ WILLIAM BARCLAY 
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